





IT’S A REVOLUTIONARY METHOD 


Ever notice the stiffness of plywood? Yet each ply is relatively 
flexible. It's the same with shoes. You start with flexible insoles 
and outsoles but when you sew or cement them into a unit it 
results in a relatively stiffer shoe than you would expect. That's 
because the insole in normal construction “fights” the bending. 

Lumflex attacks the problem in a scientific way. By through 
and through slashes plus predetermined stretching you get a 
latticed spacing that takes ‘the insole fight out of the finished 
shoe. Take this magazine. Hold both edges firmly and bend. 
See how the inside of the bend buckles? Feel the stiffness? 
Now release the open side and bend. See how flexible it is? 
The inside pages have some place to go on bending. That's 
how Lumflex works ~~ gives place for the insole to go as the 
shoe flexes. 

The important thing to you is that you can have flexible two- 
sole shoes with the comfort of extra thick Darex by specifying 
Darex Lumflex Insoles in the shoes you buy...And you'll get 
longer wearing shoes because flexible shoes give longer 
sole wear. 2 
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Infants’ shoes made from Tandrite Calf 
have a powerful appeal to parents. 


That is because the soft, glove-like pliabil- 
ity of Tandrite Calf “babys” baby feet 
... while its scuff-resistant sturdiness gives support with- 
out stiffness. 
Providing for tomorrow's business by putting shoes of 


Tandrite Calf on today’s tiny tots has proved both practi- 
cal and profitable for shrewd retailers from coast to coast! 


Mustrated 


“FIRST WALKER” WHITE CALF BLUCHER 
by 
J. EDWARDS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


A first walking shoe, with flexible sole. 
Style No. 1629: Hubschman’s White Calf. 
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..for the “FLORENCE NIGHTINGALES” 
of Your Community 


: Nurses. Housewives, Teachers, Beauticians 











Career women, at home or in the pro- 
fessions, know that on the feet activity 
makes a minimum of strain on their 
nervous systems if their shoes are right. 
The three models illustrated not only 
are quality-made but contain the fa- 

‘Kali-sten-iks’ comfort features 





roperly, 
prtagls the desired beauty of pattern 


detail. #17¢6~ 


i White 
Note the size and width range, carried “a 
in stock the yecT around: a capital as- 
set in making your fitting service apn 
’ efficient, thus worthily promoting the 
store OT department's reputation the 
year ‘round! 
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THE GILBERT SHOE co..f WTHIENSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Chilton Company (Inc.). Entered. #5 second class matter November 23, 1932, at the Post Office in Philadelphia under 
in U. 8. A. (Canadian rate $3.00 plus $0.50 for Canadian War Exch tax—making total of $3.50.) 





CXXI, No. 13, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, published every Saturday by 
‘ef March 3, 1879. Subseription price $3.00 per year. Printed 
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For want of some oil WJA2% a machine is down, 


- 


For want of a machine the operator B is “down”, 


For want of his work production is down, 


“Zs 


For want of production worker and factory income 


is down . « e And all for the want of some oil. 








Regular attention to proper lubrication is an 


important step toward freedom from factory CORRECT LUBRICATION 
REPAYS WITH. ee 


e Reduced wear and breakage 

ow ee parte. e More continuous production 
; e Reduced power consumption 

To get the best results from lubrication, make e Smoother running machines 

it a systematic practice —and most important e Better work 

of all, use only specialized industrial lubricants 

especially suited for shoe machinery. 


tie-ups, more economical operation and vital 
today — protection and conservation of ma- 











Ask the “United” representative to help you 
determine the lubricants you need for the 
protection of the machinery in your factory. 


wo 
USAC 3 TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


Oil is Ammunition! Prop- 
erly used, lvoricants will 
the greater production 
_ Joni tpnger-wear, 20 vital. 
“ite thésé criticaltinges.,<° |": 
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Buster Brown 
Low Heel Pattern Shoes 


Your Buster Brown Salesman’s Sample Case Contains 
the Season’s “‘Hottest”’ Higher- Style Shoes for Cirls 


Light and airy patterns—open toes, closed toes, wall lasts, nine and 
eleven eighths heels. We scale down the most popular patterns from 
women’s lines to growing girls’ and misses’ sizes. When little girls be- 
come style conscious (and they do at a very tender age these days) 


these are the shoes they insist on. 








This season, as in every season since Buster Brown became the symbol 
‘for fine footwear for children back in 1904, our men are showing a 
“backbone” line of basic styles. The oxford with the scuff-proof tip 
shown at right is one of these basic styles . . . a pattern no retailer in 
the children’s field can afford to be without. It will pay you to see 
Buster Brown for fall. 


Brown Shoe Gompany 


Manufacturer, St. Louis 


Basic types—as always 


A—The shoe that’s sweeping 
the country ...the Espa- 
drille. The larger shoe (G151), 
for teen-age girls, has been 
scaled down for little sister 
(G752). The only difference 
is the size. 


8—Girl’s Tan Smooth Seam- 
less Bow Pump, Antique Fin- 
ish, 11/8 Pyramid Heel, Jerry 
Last. F575. 


¢—Girl’s Brown Suede Spec- 
tator Pump, Brown Alligator 
Print Trim, 9/8 Box Heel, 
Kippy Last. F576. 
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D—Girl’s Black Smooth Seamless Bow 
Pump, Open Toe, Rolled Edge Sole, 7/8 
Spring Heel, Kippy Last. F519. 


E—Mocha Elk, Blucher Oxford Brewn 
Cordovan Wing Tip, Brownkrom Sole, 
Buster Brown’s Health Cushion, 6/8 
Rubber Heel, Health 42 Last. G811. 
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1,000,000 Men and 
500,000 Women—Wear Them 


An Endorsement We Take Pride in 
Announcing, for the “Gangway” for 
Men and the “Middie” for Women 
is today the recognized All-Around 
UTILITY and COMFORT shoe of 
the Nation. 


In the Home, the Victory Gar- 
den, Factories, and Industrial 
Plants, as well as Recreational 
Resorts, it's the "Gangway" for 


Never in the History of American 
Shoe Making have Two Shoes 
Received Such an Endorsement 





FACTORIES 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
TANEYTOWN, MD. 


ST. REMI, QUEBEC 


Men and the ‘'Middie'’ for 
Women. Durability and Comfort, 
the latter so necessary in the 
present emergency, are assured 
in these shoes. 


in so Short a Period of Time. 
Comfort and Satisfaction have 
made these Two Shoes — truly 


the Shoes of the Hour. 


See Complete Line at the Boston Shoe Fair, 
Rooms W806 and W808, Hotel Statler. 
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Cambridge 


RUBBER CO. 


SALES MGR.'OFFICE: Room 213 Keyser Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: ROOMS 830-843 MARBRIDGE BLDG., 47 W. 34TH ST. 


542 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles 


GENERAL OFFICES 
748 Main Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES 
317 W. Monroe St. 








The customer said she stood 
up on ber feet all day so she 
was fitted to A-2037, which 
rests the feet by distributing 
the weight bearing. Her feet 
were normal. Her smile re- 
veals her delight in this 12/8 
tan calf, wall last style. 


Team work on the fittin 
floor sells more ILBUR 
COON Shoes and here you 
see Howard J. Gillis, Arthur 
B. Bayes, Fred V. Griffen 
and Harry Bayes listening to 
staff instructions from Philip 
B. Bayes. 


WE ARE SMALL... BU 
OH MY, CUSTOMERS CR 


FOR W. B. COON SHOES 


On the edge of Boston Commons stands the Solby Bayes She 
store—on historic ground facing the famous Park Street Church. 


In April 1776 Americans rallied to the call of Freedom. On a d 


in April 1942, when these pictures were taken, a United Nation cal 
upon all merchants to hold fast, practice self-reliance and serve t 
public under rules laid down at Washington, D. C. 


One merchant’s opinion is indicative of the craft as a whole, so » 
asked Philip B. Bayes, in his owner-operated store: “What's ahead? 
He said: “First things First—Americans need well-fitted shoes an 
war or no war, there will always be feet needing shoes. . . . Nothin 
in the Regulations interferes with this first principle of business a 
our types of shoes serve Foot Freedom First. 


i] 


“Three years ago I had only three basic types of oxfords. . . . Today 
ten numbers in oxford types are needed to give my women custome 
the required footwear proportions in sizes 1 to 124% AAAAA | 


EEEEE. 


“I think it is my duty as a retailer to cooperate with my manuia¢ 
turer and through him the sources of supply, to see if, under today’ 
conditions, we can de a better job for the customer. Mark my wor 
for it, if-—-in the process of transferring our affection for shoes « 
Grade A leather (now requisitioned by government) we have to u 
what’s left, I want you to know that if it drops down to strips « 
worn carpet, there will be no change in my competitive advantage 
for with W. B. COON lasts and patterns, I can meet all competitio 


“Today's the Day for the real merchant who gets his public ' 
cooperate with cash at the Point of Sale—and I glory in the oppor 
tunity I have to give Victory Service to customers who come from 3! 
over New England to my store.” 











A SECRET WE ARE 
WILLING TO SHARE— 


“OUR CUSTOMER 
RECORDS ARE 
PAYING DIVIDENDS 


WO 


“When transportation facilities diminish—-gaso- 
line-less days ahead — we are not going to be 
licked — for we have kept our customer record 
cards up-to-date with detailed information as to 
our customer’s feet, as well as the shoes they have 
bought. 





“Already we have planned to cover every cus- 
tomer throughout New England personally and in- 
tensively — writing specifically on the shoes re- 
served for their feet—in types and sizes. WHY? 
Because we hold our customers by constant con- 
tact. They have received over 100,000 cards from 
us in the past year. 


“Now, to all merchants, everywhere, we are in a 
war. Learn to do it yourself—your distinctively 
local advertising, your correction of complaints and 
returns, your displays—for by so doing, you con- 
serve and carry on as a true distributor of a worthy 


product.” LEARN HOW TO DO IT YOURSELF— | 


W. B. COON Shoes — SELECTIVE INSTOCK 
SERVICE — is now on a war-hasis of opera- 
tion—utilizing only those materials not essen- 
tial to our military forces. 


A—ARCH FITTERS: a semi-corrective, 
spectator and sports line built over spe- 
cial measurement lasts adapted to slim in- 
steps and narrow heels. 


B—FREE TREADS: A related series of 
broad tread straight lasts. 


C—OUTFLARES: A related series of 
broad tread outflare-lasts. (Both of the 
above groups are availa with the 
TRI-BALANCE insole as well as in the con- 
ventional welt construction.) 
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* ON DISPLAY AT ROOMS 
412 and 414 


BOSTON SHOE FAIR 


PARKER HOUSE SHOE CO. INC. ‘fen 


JUNE 1-2-3-4 


Mey 23, 1942 
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SHARPENING THE EAGLE’S CLAWS 


Now on the alert and ready to make himself felt in every corner of the earth, the eagle’s 


claws must be sharper than ever. Compo craftsmen, skilled in the art of mechanical 


precision, are doing their part to insure the victorious striking power of American arms. 





Compo craftsmen are accustomed to the strict standards and close tolerances 


so essential to the parts used in mechanized warfare. Their whole training and experience is 
perfect preparation for the important work they do today. These new demands come first, of 
course, and take precedence over everything else. The facilities of our factory and our machine 
equipment are enlisted for the duration. However, we are maintaining all necessary services 
to our licensees. Our full staff of service men is on call. Machine parts and materials 
are available to maintain the operation of existing machines. And more Compo Shoes are 
being made than in any previous year. 


COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPO MAKES THE MACHINERY 
THAT MAKES THE BETTER SHOES 





AU out 


In this All Out for Victory line-up we are serving our 
customers to the best of our ability, ever mindful of 
the regulations for the conservation of rubber. Yet, 
thousands of Boy Scouts can still get RAW-CORD soles 
and heels! They were made up for the two distribu- 
tors of the Official Boy Scout Shoes, Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., and Gerberich-Payne Shoe 
Company, Mt. Joy, Pa., prior to limitations imposed 
after Pearl Harbor. Likewise, many thousands of in- 
dustrial workers in Defense Industry are wearing shoes 


equipped with RAW-CORD, NEO-CORD or CRAFT- 


CORD soles and heels. They give greater foot comfort. 
They are slip-proof. 


And, many thousands of our Soldier Boys are wearing 
tap soles made by us to Government specifications. 
Ours is the best shod army, and the boys behind the 
men behind the guns are the 

best shod of any of the United 

Nations. Our brands help you 

to worthily uphold your repu- 

tation for aiding in a sure- 

footed Victory! 
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‘QUALITY TRADE MARK 
THAT’S MORE IMPORTANT TODAY 
THAN EVER 


( ; e . 9 " 
fia Year As QUALITY fast becomes America’s 


buy-word, the Florsheim name and 50-year-old 


reputation take on even new importance to retailer 
and wearer alike. For Florsheim Shoes meet today’s urgent 
need for conservation because, as always, they represent quality 


that has become the nation’s accepted standard of fine shoe value. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY «+ Manufacturers « CHICAGO + Makers of Fine Shoes for Men and Women 
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The 2 BIG JOBS 


THAT HAVE TO BE LICKED!... 


THE FIRST JOB, the biggest job, is to win the 
war. We must win. We will win. You . . . we 

. . every American will gladly make every sac- 
rifice needed to help win it. 


THE SECOND JOB is for you to maintain and 
strengthen your own position in your community 
during this war period. You can. And you will. 


The One Sure Way To Do It is to push and promote “leadership” 
merchandise . . . merchandise whose quality and value are firmly en- 
trenched in women’s minds. For that not only means maintained sales 
and profits... but maintained prestige and reputation for your store. 


RED CROSS SHOES ARE AMERICA’S “LEADERSHIP” SHOES .. . THE BEST 


KNOWN, THE MOST WIDELY-ADVERTISED, THE LARGEST SELLING FINE FOOTWEAR IN AMERICA 


THE UNITED STATES SHOE CORPORATION ¢ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ALBERT W. HAWKES, who was 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, said: 
“We must believe in one another. 
Every group in our society and 
every individual must cease forth- 
with trying to get an advantage over 
the other as a result of this difficult, 
crucial time in our history.” 


* * ee 


MAJOR BENJAMIN H. NAMM, 
national chairman of the Retail Ad- 
visory Committee to the U. S. Trea- 
sury in discussing the role of retail- 
ing in the war effort at the opening 
general session of the Annual Meet- 
ing, said in part: 

“As far as the great American 


public is concerned, I feel convinced 
that it is awake, realistic and pre- 
pared to make every sacrifice neces- 
sary to win the war. Recent Gallup 
polls .have shown that in every in- 
stance. But when the time comes 
to translate this public feéling into 
action, leadership has been lacking. 
Let us hope that, in the future, busi- 
ness men will do their full part in 
supplying ‘that leadership. . . . 

“I would then like to see our 
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American men and women of busi- 
ness become vocal. To cease being 
preoccupied with the selling of their 
wares and to become occupied with 
selling to the public their important 
function in the social community— 
their real place in the scheme of 
things.” 


RAMON POBLET, Havana, Cuba, 
representative of Daly Bros. Shoe 
Company, writes this message to 
the home office in Marion, Ind.: 

“You are quite right to say that 
Cuba is beginning to look warlike 
because we start to see it near, all 
right. As you probably know, the 
Steamer Texas was sunk last month 
near the port of Nuevitas, Cuba. The 
rescued sailors were brought to 
Havana and the American Consu- 
late here arranged for them to get 
clothing and shoes that they needed, 
in town. The U. S. Consulate had 
the Uncle Sam’s Nephew Shoe Store 
of J. Matalobos, 393 Obiso Street, 
supply the shoes to every one of 
the twenty-six sailors.” 


Vic. JENSEN of Vic. Jensen’s Pty. 
Ltd. (“The Hussling Shoemen”— 


who carry “The Largest Stock of 
Family Footwear in Queensland”), 
shoe merchant of Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, writes: 


“We do appreciate the continuity in 
receiving the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
which is my ‘Business Bible.’ I find so 
many instructive articles as well as ad- 
vance designs and styles of footwear. 
Under the existing circumstances of Man- 
power, all extreme designs must wait 
until we finish the big job in hand. 

“Today there is no doubt in the old 
saying “Hands across the Sea’ with U. S. 
and ourselves, believe me, we Australians 
do appreciate Uncle Sam’s efforts, no 
stone must be left unturned to supply 
everything needed to beat off the old Jap, 
as your President has so often said: 
‘Ships and more ships, guns and more 


guns, planes and more planes,’ yes, with 
all speed right now they are wanted. 

“To date great work has been done. 
Our Australian boys with Uncle Sam's 
sons, I’m sure, will be equal to the occa- 
sion. It is only a matter of time and we 
will have the Jap hurrying back to Tokio, 
if there will be any of Tokio left once 
we have given them a taste of the Pearl 
Harbor incident. 

“In the meantime we must all get our 
heads down to work to give our soldiers 
all those things they need in comforts 
and equipment. Our factories are flat 
out, leather has never been in greater de- 
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mand, to date we are gett'ng along fairly 
well for supplies. 

“We are fortunate indeed to be blessed 
with a good season, after a rather pro- 
tracted dry spell. Our Summer is just 
finished, Autumn is around the corner. 

“It is rather difficult to write any de- 
tails, so as not to worry the Censor for 
fear it should get into the Enemy’s hands 
on transit. However, rest assured we Aus- 
tralians have not in any way dropped our 
bundles, believe me it will be a fight to 
the last ditch, should the little yellow 
man ever land. With the American Air- 
craft right here, I have my doubts if the 
Japs will make much further progress. 
He has been very fortunate to date find- 
ing so many spots with weak defense. 
Today, using the old English expression, 
it’s ‘Up Guards and at ‘em.’ Victory 
will surely be ours.” 

* * * 


ALEX. H. SIRINE of 87 Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., also cele- 
brates an anniversary—50 years of 
shoe service and still going strong! 
Here’s a story for you: 

“One fine day in the Spring of 
1891, the writer walked into a job- 
bing house on Duane Street, New 
York, and asked for a job. After 
being put through a thorough ex- 
amination by the head of the firm, 
I was put to work at the fabulous 
salary of $6 a week—with the 








promise of a raise in a very short 
time. After waiting for that raise 
for four months, I finally got up 
enough courage to walk into the 
private office and ask for it. I was 
informed that I should have been 
happy to work for six months for 
nothing—to pay for what I had 
been taught. This didn’t suit me so 
I took another job.” 

Time marches on—Alex Sirine 
travels Pennsylvania to Connecticut 
for several concerns for a slice of 
life—nearly 30 years. He says: 

“I have enjoyed myself a little 
each and every day and have made 
a host of good friends, whom I 
think of often and. hope some day 
to be able to go all over the old ter- 
ritory and shake hands with all of 
them for old time’s sake. But if I 


am not able to do this, I wish them 
all the best of luck and hope they 


are enjoying their lives as much as 
I am.” 

There is some compensation in 
being a traveling man and living a 
life of friendship. Mr. Sirine has 
been fortunate indeed and we con- 


gratulate him. 
a * te 


To piscatorial experts everywhere! 
When you mount that fish on the 
wall, take a tip from Hirshon-Gar- 
field, Inc., advertising agency in 
New York. They mounted a fish on 
a plaque with the slogan below: “I 
wouldn’t be here if I had kept my 


mouth shut.” 
(<x 


The plaque is a most effective de- 
terrent against the babbling brook of 
tongue that gives ripples to rumor 
and bait for our enemy. Over the 
years we have commented on the 
speed of the grapevine. It has ac- 
tually been recorded that a story 
fresh out of Hollywood became gen- 
eral Broadway banter the same day 
it was coined. The speed of the tele- 
phone, plus the malicious mendac- 
ity of people who want to circulate 
secrets and what they heard from 
So and So should be a caution 
against loose talk. 

Arthur Hirshon says: “We have 
prepared a plaque, size 9 in. by 12 
in., showing the sad looking fish 
who mourns the result of not keep- 
ing his mouth shut. The fish is em- 
bossed in detail and is hand col- 
ored. The plaque itself is white. The 
lettering—black. The result is an 
effective wall decoration—or it can 
be used on a desk or table. The cost 
of these plaques is $1.50 each, plus 
postage. They come individually 
packed in a cardboard container.” 














HAROLD W. COPELAND, ssles 
manager for George E. Keith Co., 
in a letter to customers, says: 
“Stuart Whattoff, manager of the 
Walk-Over Stores in England, 
writes of a substantial gain for the 
month of February over a year ago. 
Take courage! England is entering 
its third year of war—having been 
bombed and subject to further 


strafing. And they are making and 
selling more shoes in that country 
than last year. “Shoes are essential. 
Certainly you should not be stam- 
peded into any belief that America 
wall not be able to supply shoes for 
its people—though sensibly re- 
stricted in number of styles or 


types or materials or colors.” 
* * 7 


TAKE your choice —Schram_ vs. 
Cherne! 

Emil Schram, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, says that 
the national debt will rise to about 
$110,000,000,000 by June 30, 1943, 
but says that “the American system 
is quite equal to any burden which 
it may have to carry,” even a debt 
of $200,000,000,000, or higher. 

Leo M. Cherne, executive director 
of the Research Institute of America 
and author of “Your Business Goes 
to War,” says: 

“Among other things there is this 
very plain fact that a nation of a 
hundred billion dollars national in- 
come will be spending more than 
fifty billions of that money on war 
munitions et war merchandise— 
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which means that we will have left 
a civilian society living on fifty bil- 
lions of national goods and services. 
We begin to appreciate the meaning 
of this when we realize that a fifty 
billion dollar national society leaves 
us with a lower standard of living 
and a deprivation, a non-availability 
of goods and services greater than 
existed in the worst days of the de- 
pression in 1933. And if you are 
making plans for your own enter- 
prise, make those plans in terms of 


that depreciation.” 
* + * 





H. R. DRUMMOND, retail econ- 
omist, says in Editor & Publisher :— 

“Retailers are finding that they 
are doing business, and doing good 
business without the usual fanfare 
of broken faith with their early 
customers and the waiting list that, 
for years, has remained apathetic 
to regular sales, and waited for the 
usual ‘Clearance Sales’ is stepping 
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up and paying ‘regular’ prices for 
wanted merchandise. 

“Whether the example will have 
a lasting effect is a question. But it 
is hoped it will work a ‘reform’ 
that has been needed for some time. 
Another thing: the shortage of ma- 
terials has worked an ill effect on 
many manufacturers who have, in 
the past, produced merchandise 
measuring down to a price, rather 
than up to a standard, and there is 
a marked shortage of ‘Sale’ mer- 
chandise available. 

“It would be charming to be 
naive enough to even think that this 
reform was actuated by any ele- 
mosynary motives. It was put in 
effect simply because there is a 
marked shortage of merchandise, 
and indications are that there will 
be a further shortage, and, with a 
buyer’s market, and a shortage of 
merchandise, even the most blasé 
merchants hesitate. at offering 
‘something for nothing’ at this time. 
They seem to sense the fact that 
they cannot get away with it.” 

n * a 
PUBLIC is saving money—50 per 
cent of pay rises go into the bank. 
R. B. Bangs of the staff of the De- 
partment of Commerce says: 

“It is generally recognized that 
the inflationary gap in 1942 will be 
large, but the behavior of the ex- 
penditure-income relation and the 
rapid growth in the rate of saving 
by individuals during recent months 
is an encouraging sign, suggesting 
that the gap may well prove to be 
somewhat smaller than has been 
forecast by some estimators.” 

Factors mentioned as contributing 
to the larger volume of savings in- 
clude the widening of scarcities in 
consumers’ durable goods lines, an- 
ticipation of higher tax rates and 
increased purchases of war bonds 
and stamps. There also is evidence 
(according to the report) that the 
volume of spending has been held 
in check by consumer resistance to 
rising prices. The final reason ad- 
vanced is the uncertainty of many 
individuals over the security of their 
income, due to the possible spread 
of “priority unemployment,” expan- 
sion of the armed forces and anxiety 
regarding’ the post-war job situa- 
tion. 
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J, L. FLEMING, general sales man- 
ager of Dun & Bradstreet, in a 
pamphlet entitled “TOWARDS TO- 
MORROW,” says, in part: 

“The present war is a test of a 
business man’s resourcefulness and 
productiveness. His ability as a 
maker and distributor of merchan- 
dise is a key factor. We may be 


ON To VICTORY 
ELE 


sure the inventor, banker, manvfac- 
turer, dealer, salesman and credit 
man are ‘equal to the specifications 
of a war program and the delivery 
of victory. This faith in the sur- 
vival of a world of decency and 


security is anchored deep.” 
7 7 * 


MAJOR MORTON HACK is in 
the Army’s news. Two items recent- 
ly appeared in the “Sheppard Field 
Texacats”—an Army publication— 
interesting to shoe men who remem- 
ber Morton Hack as a shoe man in 
Detroit. Here they are: 

“Maj. Morton Hack has taken 
over the reins of the special services 
branch to guide field athletics and 
recreational activities. As squadron 
commander of the 408th, Maj. 
Hack was vitally interested in 
morale work, fostering and provid- 
ing squadron entertainment and 





athletic competition. Before his call 
to active duty and his arrival at 
Sheppard Field, Nov. 12, Maj. 
Hack was president of the Michigan 
Chiropody Association and lived 
with his wife and two children in 
Detroit, Mich. He was commis- 
sioned in 1929. Maj. Hack as- 
sumes the duties of Capt. Archie 
Sorenson, who has taken command 
of the 408th Technical School 
Squadron.” 

“Maj. Morton Hack, special ser- 
vices officer, has been listed in a re- 
cent supplement of the “‘Who’s Who 
in America.’ Maj. Hack’s invention 
of a shoe sterilizer for Army shoes 


led to his recognition.” 
* . 7 : 


Miss KATHERINE MERCHANT, 
of Herman’s Store, Inc., in Pueblo, 
Colorado, has received an order 
from a former customer, now living 
in Anchorage, Alaska, for a pair of 
Air-Step shoes, sizes 94 AAA. She 
says shoes there are $16.75, al- 
though she earns $4.80 per day do- 
ing clerical work. She says she 
likes Alaska very much and the 
coldest it has been is 18 degrees. 
* 7 * 


R. D. Edwards of J. C. Bright & Co., 
Lansford, Pa., says: 

“Don’t ease up on promotional 
expense. Business is good right 
now, but it may not always be so. 
Make your store outstanding in 
your community and continue to 
build good will.” 














IT was only recently that John Q. Taxpayer took 
enough time out from licking his nascent war wounds 
to break out in anguished sobs over sacrificing mem- 
bers of Congress, who after voting themselves pensions, 
turned around and denied themselves these emoluments 
for so nobly serving their country. No doubt most of 
them were drafted by an insistent constituency. Now 
John Q. Taxpayer, himself shorn of gas to get to his of- 
fice, store or work bench, gladly (more or less) walks, 
or by thumb wigwagging finds his way to his source of 
cramped livelihood. 

Rejoicing under these adverse conditions ordinarily 
would be an anomaly. But John Q., bracing himself for 
another stiff tax sock, has become unconscious of his 
own well being because the abnegating gentlemen who 
represent him in Congress have again made a generous 
war sacrifice out of memory to the boys of Bataan and 
Corregidor. 

Thumbing its nose at Rationer Leon Henderson, who 
had made a feint to deny it the right to run errands in 


limousines for constituents, the Congress has figuratively - 


voted itself unlimited supplies of gas. Whereupon Mr. 
Henderson pulled his punch and said he really did not 
mean it. Not only did members of Congress help them- 
selves to the gas, they also provided liberal “rationing” 
for their wives. The protests that poured in and the 
newspaper criticism that ensued caused more acri- 
monious discussion than anything that has happened 
since the OCD rumpus. 


* * 3 


BuT Congress wasn’t responsible for all of the gaseous 
vaporings that resulted from this gasoline situation. 
Warning the populace about the dangers of explosion 
in gasoline hoarding, the government apparently over- 
looked some of the explosive possibilities in the ration- 
ing plan itself. Scratch an average American citizen 
where it touches his accustomed use of the family car 
and you let loose the fighting equivalent of a pack o’ 
wildcats. 

The obvious challenge of such an unaccustomed in- 
terference with natural American rights and habits was 
heightened in this instance by the fact that the ration- 
ing plan affected only certain parts of the country. 
Downstate New Yorkers in particular were incensed 
when the OPA gave certain western New York counties 
an exemption from rationing. No one familiar with the 
situation gives the slightest credence to the hints of poli- 
tics behind this last-minute move, which was attributed 
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solely to the transportation situation. A statement from 
a prominent official in Washington that the rationing 
plan was designed primarily to conserve rubber added 
to the general confusion, however, and the attitude of 
some of the local rationing officials in threatening per- 
sons who applied for cards with wholesale fines and im- 
prisonment when they had merely answered the questions 
on the application form and accepted the cards given 
them contributed nothing to the easement of widespread 
public indignation. 

' Apparently it is simply another instance in which a 
rather difficult and delicate situation has been badly 
handled on the public relations end, with an incalculable 
amount of injury to civilian morale and the war effort. 
Thoughtful citizens seriously question the wisdom of 
some of the officials chosen to handle these emergency 
measures, who apparently seem obsessed with the notion 
that it is necesary to wage a “war of nerves” against 
the American people to get them to accept wartime sac- 
rifice, when a certain amount of well planned publicity 
designed to let the public in on the honest truth of what 
it’s all about would turn the trick. 


* + * 


AT the first of hundreds of meetings to be held in vir- 
tually every state in the union, officials of retail trade as- 
sociations representing somewhat over 700,000 estab- 
lishments that deal directiy with the buying public, con- 
ferred with OPA at a meeting on May 5 and were given 
a detailed explanation of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation which became effective May 18. 

The morning session was devoted to brief addresses 
by Price Administrator Leon Henderson, J. K. Gal- 
braith and Dexter Keezer, Deputy Administrators; 
Merle, Fainsod, director of the recently established Re- 
tail Trade and Services Division of OPA and John 
Wells, acting chief of the Retail Trade and Services 
Division. 

The afternoon session was devoted to questions and 
answers, during the course of which many of the prob- 
lems peculiar to retail establishments under the schedule 
were raised by members of the various trade associa- 
tions and answered by Mr. Fainsod and members of the 
staff. It is planned to extract from the stenographic rec- 
ord of the afternoon meeting a series of representative 
questions and answers which will be made public by 
OPA for the benefit of all retailers. 

Among those who attended the conference were: L. E. 
Langston, executive vice-president, and Owen Metzger, 
director of the National Shoe Retailers Association. 
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In April, 1882, sixty years ago last month, Boor aNnp 
SHoe Recorper was founded by my father, William L. 
Terhune. Three-score years constitute a span of time, 
whether in the lifetime of an individual, a nation or a 
business enterprise. These three-score years have 
marked an epoch, not only in our nation’s history but 
in the civilization, manners and the modes of life of 


men. Witness **= changes that have occurred since 
1882 in scienc> and industry, in transportation and 
communication, in the ways in which men live and 
work and spend their leisure. 

To have successfully survived such epoch-making 
changes, and to have adapted oneself again and again 
to the demands and requirements of an altered environ- 











ment is, in itself, evidence of robust strength, vigor and 
a high degree of flexibility. Thumbing over those early 
issues of the Recorper, published in Boston, back in 
1882, one finds the names of firms familiar in the shoe 
trade then as they are today. That augurs well for this 
shoe industry of ours, for these, too, are days of chal- 
lenge and of trial. A strong, rugged, stable industry, 
that has withstood the changes of the most amazing 
three-score years in history, will not falter now. 


President, 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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A Story of Progress as Told in Boot and Shoe Recorder 


LABOR HAS MADE PROGRESS 


April, 1882. First Issue of The Recorper—“Trades 
unions will do for incompetent, lazy and dishonest 
workmen, but the man that wishes to be honest with his 


employer and his family has no use for any association 
of that kind; he will give his earnings for his own bene- 
fit, instead of keeping managers of the unions in food 
and clothing. A man with judgment should be ashamed 
to be duped by these unscrupulous persons who desire 
to live without labor, and for giving his hard-earned 
money to keep leaders.” 
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THE FOLLIES OF FASHION 


September, 1882—“Speaking of the follies of fashion 
and the high cost goods some people indulge in, a New 
York correspondent thus writes: “I recently saw a pair 
of shoes made in as many colors as the rainbow. On 
the foundation lining of the shoes were narrow strips of 
various colored satins; at the toe was a strip of gold- 
colored satin; then, overlapping each other, were strips 
of blue, pink, white, cream, silver and other colors, of 
the finest satin. These shoes were made as a test; but we 
yenture to assert that few ladies are willing to imitate 
the style, especially when the modest sum of $32 is re- 
quired to purchase them.” 


Waa 
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A PLEASING COMPLIMENT 


June, 1882—“Your paper is the handsomest and most 
readable journal of the kind I ever saw; in fact, it is so 
elegant that I look at my hands before handling it, for 
fear of soiling its beauty.” Thus said a prominent shoe 
manufacturer to a representative of the RECORDER a few 
days ago. We are pleased to know our endeavors to 
furnish a first-cless shoe and leather journal are appre- 
ciated, but we don’t want our friends to think it is too 
handsome to handle.” 
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QTY, AWAVAAANN 


September, 1882—“I die, but still I last!”—heading 
on an ad of dies and lasts. 


GAY—AND CARELESS—NINETIES 


January 6, 1892—“Women are proverbially careless of 
their footwear. They pay great attention to their hair, 
bonnets, wraps and skirts, but their shoes generally look 
seedy. . . . Of course, a woman cannot perch herself up 
in a bootblack’s chair, but she can have her servant 
apply the liquid polish, or, like the man, do it herself. 
. . « Here is a pair of feet which there is no mistaking. 


They are long, slim and the toes are very much turned 
out. The shoes are well kept, each button is in its place, 
the heels are square and regular. 

“The owner is a very proper woman of uncertain age, 
very smartly dressed, usually in black. Maybe she 
shows a tiny bit of colored feather in her bonnet, but 
that is all. 
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“She is interested in charities and temperance work, 
you may be sure. 

‘The shoes of the novel-reading young woman . . . are 
fairly well kept, and the owner doesn’t care who sees 
them; in fact, she thrusts them away out in the aisle 
unthinkingly.” 





CAMELS ARE COMING 


March 9, 1892—“The latest thing . . . is a line of men’s 
shoes made of camel skins. . . . It has genuine merit for 
strength, fineness and softness. It makes the toughest 
known tanned skin, it being impossible to tear a strip 
the width of a shoe lace with the hands.” 
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,RHEUMATIZ—AND LOW SHOES 
April 23, 1892—“Pains in the toes and pains in the legs 
are due far more to the idiotic custom, so much in 
vogue this year, of wearing low shoes than because the 
weather has been particularly unpleasant.” (Quoting a 


shoe man.) 


FORERUNNER OF N.S.R.A. 


April 2, 1902—“Under the most favorable auspices the 
National Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association of the United 
States has now been organized, and it ought to be made 
a great success. . . . By a vote of the convention the 
Boot aNp SHOE RECORDER has been made the official 
organ of the National Shoe Dealers’ Association of the 
United States; as your official organ, it will be our pur- 
pose to give this department (association news) to the 
exclusive use of those shoe dealers who have suggestions 
they want to bring to the attention of the trade at 


large.” 
* o e 


PRICE CEILINGS AT TURN OF CENTURY 


April 9, 1902—“Shoe manufacturers . . . are beginning 
to feel very sore on the subject of prices and they really 
cannot be blamed. . . . The situation . . . at present is 
almost unbearable. With a constant rise in the prices of 


all materials the manufacturer finds that he is unable to 
get any advance whatever for the finished product and 
yet competition is getting keener and keener every day. 
. . . The shoe manufacturer’s lot is not a happy one. 
Something will have to be done to help him, either by 
the cheapening of materials or a determined stand for 
an advance in price.” 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS AND WOMEN’S STYLES 


January 3, 1912—“The influence of changes in habits 
of the period upon styles in footwear is conspicuously 
evident. . . . The women’s rights question is a foremost 
issue of the day. Women are doing today most all the 
things that men do and it is necessary to remark that 
they are doing some things better than they were done 
by men. . . . Women are not only the most numerous 
workers in the retail stores of the country, but they 
are also the chief patrons of the stores. . . . This very 
fact is responsible for one of the chief styles of today 
in women’s footwear, that of street shoes. A generation 
ago, such a style in footwear was unknown.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 95, PLEASE] 
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A Loong, Htiaggeed \NSTRY 


PEOPLE are attracted by the picturesque. They attrib- 
ute vigor and enterprise to those industries which have 
accomplished the sensational. They pick up their tele- 
phone receivers in San Francisco and in a matter of a 
minute, perhaps less, are conversing in normal tones 
with friends in St. Louis or Chicago. Or they stand by 
the roadside in New England’s White Mountains and 
see thousands of cars flash past in a blaze of different 
colors—some large, some small—all super-powered, 
streamlined, chrome-finished. 

“Here,” they say, “are perfect examples of the great- 
ness of American industry. These telephones and those 
hundreds of thousands of cars have been made possible 
by the alert foresight of men long since dead—men 
whose business heirs carried on with such vigor and 
progressiveness as to guarantee communications and 
transportation for centuries to come—increasingly bet- 
ter in quality and lower in cost—available to practically 
every one of us. These are’ what the machine age, the 
chemist and the physicist have given us.” 
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Unfortunately, there is no such appreciation on the 
part of the millions of the less picturesque but equally 
important achievements of that which we call the shoe 
industry, though properly it should be given some other 
name with a wider connotation, for, while inventors 
have been developing machines with which shoes and 
lasts are made, chemists have been working on the ma- 
terials of which they are made, and thoughtful scientists 
have given us a perfection of fit which insures the com- 
fort and foot health guaranteed by Nature only to the 
barefoot boy treading the soft ground. 


THE facts of the matter seem to be that the shoe in- 
dustry entered its mechanical age and even its age of 
chemistry at a much earlier date than did any of our 
cther great industries, with the exception of steel, wood- 
working and textiles. 

In 1882, when Boot anp SHOE RECORDER was born, 
our industry was already highly mechanized. In 1886, 
although the telephone had been invented by Alexander 
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Graham Bell 10 years before, it was commented that 
this new form of communication had reached such a 
high degree of perfection that “it was not necessary to 
repeat a message more than three or four times.” 

In 1896, the English repealed a law which made it 
obligatory for the driver of the then steam-driven autos 
to hire a man carrying a red flag to precede the auto 
and warn pedestrians from its path. In that same year, 
4,000,000 people in the United States rode bicycles— 
some of them the high-wheeled type first made by Pope 
in Westfield, Mass. The “safety” bike, with two wheels 
of the same size, and a chain drive, had just begun to 
make its mark. 

In 1882, there were no electric lights. In fact, experi- 
merits then were going forward to improve gas lighting 
which was anything but satisfactory. The airplane was 
a dream—the radio unheard of. In 1809, however, 
Marc Isanbard Brunel, a refugee from the French Revo- 
lution, steod on the dock at Portsmouth, England, 
watching the debarkation of troops returning from the 
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fight with Napoleon’s army on the Iberian Peninsula. 
What he saw of the condition of the then army service 
shoe led to his invention of a machine to peg the soles, 
thus ushering in the machine age of the footwear indus- 
try and making possible a production capacity which 
was enormous for those days. It is true that later he 
was defeated by the hostility of the shoe guilds made up 
entirely of hand craftsmen, but the impetus given by the 


pegging machine has even yet not lost its force. 
. 


A DETAILED discussion of the machines used in mak- 
ing shoes, of the research which has gone into their per- 
fection, or of the new types in process of development 
at the time we entered the war against the Axis, would 
fill a large volume. Sufficient to show the trend are a 
few examples; and it is curious, by the way, to note 
that there have been not one but two distinct trends, 
running along parallel lines—machines designed to save 
material and thus cut costs in order to pass the savings 

[TURN TO PAGE 56, PLEASE] 
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1898, year of the Spanish-American 
War, saw a variety of smartly styled 
bicycle boots. Oxfords were espe- 
cially dashing with a “vesting” fabric 
top. Slippers with cross strap, bow 
and buckle were a popular dress 
style. They were promoted in a 
group of “Easter slippers” that year. 


In 1882 there was no war, but we 
mark this date as the year when 
the first issue of Boot AND SHOE 
Recorper rolled off the presses. 
Styles were uncomplicated then. 
There were high shoes and 
there were low shoes, shoes for 
Winter and for Summer. 


As skirt hems went up in 1917, 
shoe tops rose to meet them. High 
boots became the rage, best selling 
in white kidskin with lacings. 
Spats filled the need with low 
shoes. The popular dressy slipper 
was jet-beaded. A welt blucher 
was introduced for war workers. 
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Peace and Plenty Blessed the Land 


RECORDER'S Pages Began to 
on Fashions. Then, Peace 
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SIXTY years ago this Spring, Boor anp SHOE 
RECORDER was born. It-has seen three wars come and 
two go in the history of our country and of the shoe in- 
dustry. ‘Viewed through the RecorDER pages, women’s 
shoe styles in these periods of stress and strain have be- 
come more varied and interesting. 

In 1898, bicycling was the new pastime for women. 
The variety of styles in bicycle boots reflects this inter- 
est. Often as high as 15 or 16 in., they were made the 
height of fashion with plaid tops. One such boot was 
“pronounced at once dainty and dashing.” Another 
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Till "98 That 
efiect Wartime Influence 
Again Till "17, and the World 
Wer. But Never Has Any Development in 
History So Profoundly Affected Shoe Styles 
of Shoemaking as the Present World Upheaval 


When 
SHOE RECORDER Began in 1882. "Twas Not 
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1942 marks a decade of technologi- 
cal improvements which have 
transformed the shoe and leather 
industries. Designers have had 
the materials, colors and processes 
for creating a wealth of new styles 
in women’s shoes. Temporarily, 
they may feel the limitations of 
wartime restrictions, but these, in 
turn, will lead to new discoveries 


and a new era in women’s shoes. 


boot had a “trimming .like a jockey boot (which), 
serves merely for ornament . . . to give the lady a ‘chic’ 
appearance on her wheel.” Bicycle boots, you can see, 
had style, as well as functional appeal. 

The influence of the war on women’s styles is remi- 
niscent of recent years. A short time after war was de- 
clared wjth Spain, a slipper manufacturer suggested the 
idea of making a line of red, white and blue footwear. 
The RecorpER commented that “no doubt it would be a 
good seller just now. The principal obstacle in the way, 
however, is the fact that the desired combination is not 
to be found in cloth or leather.” This obstacle did not 
stand in the way of the modern manufacturer. 

In 1917 the big style excitement in women’s shoes 
[TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE] 
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1882 


An Era Of Good Taste . . . Cut- 
away Coats, Fancy Vests, 
Heavy Watch Chains and Jew- 
elry, Flowing Mustaches and 
CUFFLESS TROUSERS. Plain 
Toed, Simple Shoes and Start 





of Detailed “Custom" Types. 
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SIXTY years apart, yet our shoes today, in many ways, 
resemble the patterns your grandfathers wore. The year 
the RECORDER was founded marked the beginning of the 
end of the era of low boots, and the introduction of 
lower cut, fancier shoes. Although utility was the first 
consideration then, light detailing and trimming became 
apparent, even in these sturdy types. Of course, plain 
toed shoes dominated the scene, and detailing consisted 
chiefly of light, refined stitched tips and uppers. 

Today, a wartime economy brings back Cuffless Trou- 
sers. Plain toes again dominate the style horizon, most 
of them in the military trend. Restrictions make heavy 
soles impossible, though utility still is important. Pri- 
orities encourage more simply detailed shoes. Most pop- 
ular of all is the monk strap, first choice of the Air 
Corps and Army alike. It bears a strong resemblance 
to the high cut, single strap of 60 years ago. Notable, 
too, in the contemporary scene, are many new and novel 
patterns which are a far cry from the styles of 82. Will 
they seem strange in retrospect, 60 years from now; or 
will they form basic patterns for the shoes our grand- 
children will wear? 
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1942 


Turn Back The Clock—CUFF- 
LESS TROUSERS AGAIN. Plain 
Toes, Lightly Detailed Shoes, 
and a Return to Refinement in 
Patterns Necessitated by War 
Economy .. . Utility Types of 
Shoes Are to the Fore Again: 
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TURNING the pages of these issues of fifty to sixty 
years ago, one comes upon many names that are familiar 
to the pages of Boot anp SHoe Recorper of 1942. 
Today, as then, “we are proud of our advertisers,” par- 
ticularly those good firms who have continued their 
leadership in the industry for six decades and more— 
through peace and war, through prosperity and de- 
pression. 

Together we have seen an industry grow great, and 
greater—with an annual output once measured in 
thousands of pairs, now counted in millions—geared 
today to serving a nation at its population peak plus an 
army several times the size of any previous American 
force. Together we have seen improvement after im- 
provement, not only in shoes and shoe making, but in 
the advertising of them. 

Illustrations were few in those early issues, and those 
few, principally drawings of shoe machinery and find- 
ings, appeared in issue after issue. The advertising 
manager's job was easy in those days. An ad, once set 
up, ran on and on without change. 

Editorially, illustrations were practically nil, the few 
cuts used being those of a half dozen shoes supplied 
by a manufacturer for certain articles. But in Novem- 
ber, 1882, the Editor calls special attention to the new 
heading, with a shoe cut on one side and a boot cut on 
the other, of the name THE Boot anp SHoe REcorpER— 
the scrolls and decorations around the name represent- 
ing “a grand flourish of progress in this paper.” 

Typographically, variety is the dominant note of 
these early ads—the idea apparently being to set every 
line of an advertisement in a different type face, as far 
as possible. One single-column, four-inch ad has ten 
lines in ten different type faces. 





WERE Soccer 


Styles of those days did not demand a Waldorf- 
Astoria gathering, with special style supplements in the 
Recorper. In November, 1882, a single-column, seven- 
inch article captioned “Spring Styles of 1883” tells 
the style story which is summarized in the sentence, “In 
the way of styles there will be but very few changes in 
the standard lines.” 

In this same issue is a criticism of “toothpick toes” 
which the critic insists “will cause more cripples than 
the late Egyptian war.” To which Recorper replies, 
“Toothpick toes are not made for people who have 
large feet. No sizes above eleven are made in this style.” 

Soon, however, style began to grow increasingly 
important in the ads. In October, 1885, one firm an- 
nounces, “A Hit! A Hit! A Palpable Hit! $1.60 Match- 
less Boot $1.60” that “nobly supplies the universal 
demand for a ladies’ boot to retail for $2.00. De- 
scription concludes with the thought that “We know “The Recorder is proud of its advertisers; 


ae our customers are retailing them easily for such an array of first class houses was 
Considerable attention was being paid, by 1885, to never before represented in the first issue 

the Roller Skating Boot for women—a fourteen-button of a new journal of this class." 

boot that looks, in the illustration, like most high RDO 

ei aie different from today’s skating Beet end Shoo Recorder, April, 1062 
It was in 1885 that Recorper began to include style 

supplements—single pages carrying one to several 

original designs. The Dude, The Swell and The Tony 

are three that would put men of today to shame. The 

Swell had a seamless patent leather vamp, with tops 

of embroidered satin and silk lining throughout. And 

we like the restaurant ad featuring “large tables giving 

each person plenty of room to dine comfortably.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 92, PLEASE] 





The Editor’s 


Outlook 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR * BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


Make the Most of It 


(CAN you take it? Right on the chin? Not only the 
first jab to the button by OPA that made you “hit the 
ceiling”; but now, can you take a sock on the jaw 
that’s going to make you hit the floor? They are having 
_a meeting this week in Washington on the allocation of 
all domestic hides. 

Leather is the seventh essential in warfare. We have 
told it before and we will say it again. We are now 
looking at a list of leather products used directly in 
the war. It numbers 422 sundry items other than shoes. 
Here are some that are a bit afield from our common 
concept of leather as being used for shoes sole-ly: 
Harness M.G.C. 


Arches, saddle, (Machine-gun-cart) 


Belts, leather, enlisted men’s 

Billets, flap, bags, cantle 

Bozes, ration, pack 

Cases, broad-hatchet-head 

Facepieces, bridle, harness, A. or E.W. 
Pockets, belt, officers’ Sam-Browne-Pattern 
Scabbards, sub-machine gun 

Snowshoes, and bindings (cold climate clothing) 
Straps, carrier, guidon, and standard 
Straps, tying, cot, canvas, web 

Whipstocks, ambulance 

That’s only a few isolated items in the terminology 
of war leather. The sum total is a staggering amount. 
Well, all that leather must come out of some place 
where there are no surpluses in imports; so it must 
come out of shoes. 

Today’s inside information as to the leather that we 
will have for civilian shoes in 1943. is approximately 
only 250,000,000 pairs. Remember, we ran over 500,- 
000,000 pairs in 1941 and we are going at the rate of 
560,000,000 pairs so far in *42. What OPA won’t do 
to you, shortages will and there is no blinking the fact 
that you can’t make more leather than there is pulled 
off the back of the animal—not grown on trees or dug 
out of the ground. 

As it is, the glue stock man who once got a sizable 
residue of grubby skins butcher cut, mildewed and 
moldy—unfit for tanning—is out of luck because, if it 
is animal skin, it is tannable somewhere, somehow. 

The first allocation meeting, we surmise, will be to 
insure adequate raw material for government require- 
ments and for a direction of that leather to those plants 
most experienced in getting the most and the best out 
of the raw material, with the least waste. Everyone 
knows there isn’t a prime domestic shearling to be had 
for civilian slippers, boots or coats. Cold weather war- 
fare has first preference—be it ashore, aloft or in Russia. 

The seriousness of the situation warrants correspond- 
ing conservation of civilian leather and materials. Each 
shoe must justify its existence. Those weird and won- 
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derful shells that were simply glorified pull-overs and 
gave sophisticated girls of all ages that “come hither” 
flash of fashion; and that wore out in three weeks—are 
in waning popularity, anyway. There is still a place for 
shoes that are beautiful and that have within them that 
interest and thrill for possession—they, too, have a 
wear-life. 

Competent authority will allocate hides and skins— 
and more power to the strength of the good right hand 
of an honest dispenser. 

May we make this suggestion: Let us all develop an 
increased appreciation of leather itself. Let no skin go 
through the works that hasn’t got the best of crafts- 
man’s touch upon it to bring out its capabilities. 

It may have been alright during the “cheep, cheep 
days” of the depression, when the cry was “Make it 
cheaper, cheaper, cheaper’”—to tan leather with noth- 
ing much more than a lick and a promise. That was the 
great time and cash-register tune for sleazy, surface- 
ironed leather that was given a pull-over polish and 
stuck in the window of some pink parlor for promotion 
and profits. But a skin—most any skin—deserves bet- 
ter treatment than that today. 

We heard this story from a third or fourth source 
and it bears repeating: 

“Lt. Gen. Knudsen, master of machinery and possessor of a 
mystical way with workmen, was going round the country 
inspecting plants and giving workers tonic of his personality. 
He rates his stars and is a handsome man in uniform, to boot.” 

As the story -was told to me, “he stood before a group of 
workmen saying: ‘I am proud of the way you fellows have 
converted from shoe machinery to guns and I want to say that 
the first guns that have come off the line in this plant have been 
perfect to the last detail. I think it’s a case of where you 
fellows have a great respect for this thing called steel. You 
build machines, not for this year’s style (like we did with auto- 
mobiles) but you build machines to last for a long period of 
time and you put into that steel something of the life of the 
work you are doing. 

“*Well, men, continue to have this fine respect for the character 
of good steel and we will win the war with the guns you are 
making.’ ” 

By the same token, let’s have an increasing appre- 
ciation of this thingwalled leather and how we can get 
the most out of it. And how we can increase public 
appreciation for what it does to clothe mankind at the 
point of hardest usage; serve an important part in war 
equipment and with all; carry within it some of the 
charms and interest and pleasure that a good leather 
product can give. Then, when allocations come, we will 
accept them manfully and say truly: “Nothing Takes 
the Place of Leather.” 
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or High Water 


‘UTY OF FINE LEATHER TO SELL YOUR SHOES OF 


Restrictions on patterns and decorations are already with us. More may 
come ... We're getting down to fundamentals — where leather stands 
on its own, to make or break the looks of a pair of shoes . . . The rich 
grain and warm colors of Norwegian Calf stand you in good stead 
here — appealing to that universal masculine feeling for fine leather, a 
part of the American and British shoe-making tradition . . . Norwegian 
Calf gives you more: Like all the Gallun vegetable tannages, it is famous 
for its supple softness — a softness which outlasts repeated wettings 
and dryings ... 80 choose your weapons in the battle to 
maintain leadership. Select the Gallun numbers of leading 
manufacturers. A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Norwegian Calf Cretan Calf Eskimo Calf 
hand-boarded grain smooth but not glazed water-resisiant 
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Name 
Adoms Manufacturing + apd 
Amalgamated r Co. 
William Amer Co. 
American Felt Co. 


Lucius Beebe & Sons, inc. 
Beggs & Cobb 

A. H. Berry 

Boyer & Co. 

Brown Co. 

Brown Shoe Co. 

H. H. Brown Shoe Co., 
Carlisle Shoe Co 

Clement & Ball Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Copeland & Ryder ... 
oT Co. (Geo. 'D. Witt Shoe 


B. A. Corbin & Son Co. 

G6. P. Crafts Co. ‘ 
Edwin Clapp & Sen, Inc. 
Crossett Shoe Co. .... 
Curtis, Stephens, Embry Co. 
Cushman Hollis Co. 

H. E. Davis Shoe Co. . 
Dixon, Bartlett Co. .. 

W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
Dungon Hood & Co. .. 

C. A. Eaton Co. . 

England, Walton & Co. 
Educator Shoe Corporation 
J. Einstein, Inc. . 

B. D. Eisendrath Ih Tonning Co. 
Emerson Shoe Co 

John R. Evans & Company 
L. B. Evans’ Son Co. -. 

V. and F. W. Filoon Co. 
Nath'l Fisher & Co. 

C. P. Ford & Co., lec. : 
B. Friedman Shoe Co.., Inc. 
John A. Frye Shoe Co. .. 
A. F. Gallum & Sons Corp. 
Gale Shoe Co. 

A. Garside & Sons 

The H. C. Godman Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Gray Bros., Inc. ... 

Daniel Green Co. 

Julius Grossman, inc. 


1942 


Nome 

J. J. Grover Shoe Co. 
Alfred Hale Rubber Co 
Hamilton-Wade Co. . 
Hanan & Son, Inc. ... 
Heywood Boot & Shoe Co. 
Hoague-Sprague — 

F. M. Hoyt Shoe Cor 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co, 
Johnston & Murphy 
George E. Keith Co. 
Kistler Leather Co. 
Krippendorf-Dittmann Co. 
Laing, Harror & Chamberlin 
Laird, Schober & Co. 

A. Cc. Lowrence Leather Co. 
Leas & McVitty, Inc. 

G. Levor & Co., Inc. 

L. V. Marks & Son Co. 
James S. Mason & Co. 
Charles Meis Shoe Co. 

P. W. Minor & Son, Inc. 
O. A. Miller Treeing Machine Co. 
A. E. Nettleton Co. 

M. A. Packard Co. 
Peters Shoe Co. 

C. S. Pierce Co. 

John Pilling Shoe Co. 
Powell & Campbell 

S. Rauh & Co. 

E. P. Reed & Co., Inc. 
Fred Reuping Leather Co. 
M. Shortell & Son 
Stacy-Adams Co. 
Selby Shoe Co. .. 
William Skinner & Sons 
J. P. Smith & Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 

P. Sullivan Co. 

Surpass Leather Co. 
Thayer-Foss Co. 

N. B. Thayer Shoe Co. 
Albert Troste! & Sons Co. 
Tweedie Footwear Corp. 
P. H. Volk & Co. : 
Walden & Perry, Inc. .. 
Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. 
Wise Shoe Co., Inc. 

Frank W. Whitcher Co. 
E. T. Wright & Co. 
Richard Young Co. 
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, ee RECORDER, as you round out another record run. Welcome 
to the 60-year circle, from your old friend, Walk-Over. 


When you and we were younger, there was an expression “going like 60” 
—remember? It signified top speed of the times—mile-a-minute. 


Today, we’re both stepping up our speed and our service to meet tougher 
demands. The trade is counting on us veterans to come through . . . Here’s 


our hand—we will! 


WALK-OVER 


@ 68 years fair-dealing with tanners and other suppliers is bearing fruit. 
@ 68 years of loyal retailers who will get our support. 


@ 68 years of leadership in walking-type shoes for men and women—the 
styles all America wants this Fall. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Sixty years ago, the year that Boot and 
Shee Recorder was founded, Frederick 
W. Curtis, of the wholesale firm of 
Curtis-Jones & Company, Reading, Pa., 
started manufacturing children’s shoes. 
On this successful business, and with 
periodic progressive steps, was built the 
“Curtis-Stephens-Embry Company, out- 
standing producers of fine girl’s shoes. 
From their first factory, the personnel 
of which is illustrated at the right, this 
business has grown through several suc- 
cessful enlargements, including the 
Richland Factory and the modern 
Curtis-Stephens-Embry plant at Read- 
ing, Pa. Playwear Shoes are manufac- 

- tured and stocked at the Richland Fac- 
tory; Modern Age. Pro-Tek-Tiv and 
Official Girl Scout Shoes are made at 
the Reading Factory. 


IXTY YEARS have shown Curtis-Stephens- 
Embry Company the vital necessity of pro- 
ducing shoes that fit well, wear longer and look 
better. Constant improvement in the grading 
of lasts and in the technique of manufacture 
has built for them a nationwide reputation for 
Curtis-Stephens-Embry brands. One of the orig- 
inators of In-stock, Curtis-Stephens-Embry has 
brought this important service to a new scien- 
tific high. Today, 98% of their business is done 
through this department. 
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SOKPFPASS 
MAS THE BLACK 


IN GLAZED, SCEDE 
AND CAPRE" KIO... 


This Fall the smartest, and the most prac- 
tical shoes will be Surpass Black Kid 
Shoes. High style and active service types 
feature this beautiful Black leather, with 
the rich surface and uniform texture that 


gets immediate customer acceptance. Masel wee 
P Be 
Surpass Suedes and genuine Capre™*, col ot, SURPASS ~ 


ored outsides and linings round out the gn6AROO 
Surpass line, which has been featured by jw we 

three generations of shoemakers. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


SORPASS CEATAER COMPANY 


9TH & WESTMORELAND STREETS - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Factories and Warehouses of Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. located in Lynchburg, Va. 
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68 YEARS OF 


FINE SHOEMAKING — i 
af 


ITH the passing of each new year in our 
business history, we find that we have 
added one more jewel of experience to a 
rich background of shoemaking, a background 
of which we are proud and one which is 
reflected in the consistent and reliable quality 
of Tweedies year after year... . To grow old 
is no accomplishment, but to grow old and at 
the same time remain young, virile and alert 3799-1 
is an achievement of note. . . . So we say, no MOULDED 
. . Black Elaste Calf 
organization can afford to grow old except 


. : Top-Line Treatment U. S. Pat. No. 2,240,816 
in experience, 74 Last 17/8 Cuban Heel 


TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORPORATION...,..... JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 
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AMERICAN SOLES 
ON AXIS “HEELS”! 


Every day it becomes more and more apparent that all freedom-loving 
people are looking to America to provide the means to win this war. 


There may be honest differences of opinion as to methods but on one 
issue there is complete agreement—the Axis gangsters and all they stand 
for must be crushed if Freedom is to remain a living word. 


To do this, we must produce the best equipped fighting forces the world 
has ever known. American Oak is proudly doing its utmost to provide 
them with the finest, longest wearing sole leather it is possible to produce. 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO . ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
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FOR 64 YEARS 
A GOOD NAME IN SHOES 


Sscown. Shoe Gompany 


4 


lt takes a manufacturer to make shoes 
lt takes a retailer to sell shoes 
lt takes a public to buy shoes 


i 
\ 








\ \ \ 
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Early in 1879, this company turned out its first pair of shoes. For men, a feature of the line 
that year were those snappy Wax Calf Congress gaiters. For women, one of the “hot” numbers 


of those early days was an 8-inch Black Kid “Polish” that took almost a yard of lacing to tie up. 


A lot of seasons and a lot of shoes have come and gone from 
then to now. 
What has happened to the Brown Shoe Company during 
these 64 years? 
Ithas become one of the three largest manufacturers of shoes. 
It has helped make St. Louis the World’s Shoe Capital. 
It has grown from a few dozen pairs per day to thousands. 
It has built a fine name for quality, workmanship and 
honest dealing. 
It has expanded from one plant to a score. 
* * * 
Early in its history, Brown Shoe Company started looking 
at the shoe business from the retailer's point of view. It 


embarked on a policy of selling shoes for the retailer, rather 
than fo the retailer. As an example of this, consider the suc- 
cess of the Brownbilt Shoe Store plan, which helps the re- 
tailer run a shoe business straight down the line, from 
ordering his shoes to putting them on customers’ feet. 
* * 

It takes a public to buy shoes. We tiave felt the public pulse 
as to styling. We have given the public honest leathers and 
workmanship for wear. We have given the public good value 
for their money. We have kept our public loyal and made 
our public greater through consistent advertising. 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY, Manufacturers, St. Louis 





Shirt Step 


The Shoe with the Magic Sole 





BuSTER BROWN SHOES 


For Boys and Girls of All Ages 





“re 


: Shoes for Men 





SHOES 
No slip—No gap—No pinch 
Distributed through BLUE RIBBON SHOEMAKERS 
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American Oak Leather Co. 


[IX 1880 James E. Mooney, long a 
prominent figure in the leather in- 
dustry, founded The American Oak 
Leather Company and built his tannery 
in Cincinnati. Today the company is 
still tanning millions of pounds of sole 
leather a year in the original plant. 
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The company has survived three. 


Three Score Years and More of Service 


Interesting Facts About Firms Whose Founding Antedates 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 


wars, a disastrous fire which almost 
destroyed the Cincinnati plant, and two 
major floods. In the last flood, in 1937, 
the water was 9% feet above the floor 
level of the general offices and the tan- 
yard was 28 feet under water. The 
damage amounted to several hundred 
thousand dollars. However, the firm 
has never once ceased operations in its 
62 years of business. 


The American Oak Leather Co. has 
operated two separate tanneries in Cin- 
cinnati, one in Louisville and one in 
Decatur, Alabama; -extract plants in 
Decatur and Newport, Pennsylvania, 
and cutting plants at Chicago, Boston 
and St. Louis. 

Until three years ago, the company 
not only produced sole leather, but up- 
holstery and luggage leathers as well. 
However, it was decided to concentrate 
on the most important line and today 
the firm is producing a: greater volume 
of sole leather alone than the former 
aggregate amount of all three lines. 
The annual output of vegetable and 
chrome leathers now provides soles for 
the feet of over thirty million people. 


G. H. Bass & Company 


MAY of the industry credit G. H. 
Bass & Company, of Wilton, Me., 
with originating the idea of “shoes for 
occasions,” for while that phrase, as 
now used, is associated with style, 
George H. Bass was one of the first 
men in the shoe industry to sense the 
demand for shoes peculiarly suited to 


” the needs of the worker. It was, then, in 


1865, as the Civil War was drawing to 
its bloody close, that he set up shop to 
manufacture a line of shoes which 
would be durable enough and comfort- 
able enough to be worn by men at work 
in the woods or on the farm. 

He was not a skilled shoeworker him- 
self but was a shrewd judge of durable 
leather since for years he had been a 
tanner of rugged stock for use in shoes 
worn by men much on their feet out of 
doors. During the early days of the 
company, practically the entire factory 
output was sold within a comparatively 
short distance of the factory, for it 
was in the center of the agricultural 
and lumbering district of the state. 
Later, as word of his shoes got about, 
orders began to come in from other 
parts of New England and eventually 
from all parts of the country. Still la- 
ter, when he relinquished control and 
passed on the company to his two sons 
—Willard and John—other lines were 
made, but even today, wide as the Bass 
line is, there are few numbers designed 
for other than outdoor active wear. 
Hunting boots, woodsmen’s boots, gen- 
uine moccasin constructed golf shoes 
and others have been added from time 
to time in a ceaseless hunt to cater to 
the real needs of men who lead active 
lives and must have durable footwear 
in which to lead them. 





Brown Shoe Company 


ROWN SHOE COMPANY, today 
ranking as the third largest shoe 
manufacturer in the country, was 
started in 1878 as Bryan-Brown & Com- 
pany, -in St. Louis, in a small two-story 
building, with a capital of $12,000, five 
skilled workers, limited territory and 
annual sales of $110,000. Today, its 15 
shoe plants are capable of producing 
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75,000 pairs of shoes daily. In addition, 
the company operates two tanneries, a 
central sole leather plant, a carton fac- 
tory and the “White House” devoted to 
carrying in-stock merchandise and 
housing the general offices. 

In 1881 the company was incorpor- 
ated as the Bryan-Brown Shoe Com- 
pany with a capitalization of $60,000. 
The name was changed to the Brown- 
Desnoyer Shoe Company in 1885 when 
Mr. Bryan retired due to illness. The 
capital stock was doubled shortly there- 
after and the plant moved to larger 
quarters. In 1893 the name of the firm 
was changed again, this time to the 
Brown Shoe Company. 

The company grew rapidly, calling 
for increased capitalization and the 
opening of additional factories and, in 
the latter part of 1912, the company 
was reorganized and continued to do 
business under the name of Brown Shoe 
Company, Inc. 

During this half century of progress 
there has been but two men at the helm 
of the business. George Warren Brown 
was president from the time of its 
organization until 1915, when he re- 
signed to become chairman of the board, 
a position which he held until his death 
in 1921. John A. Bush, who joined the 
firm in 1896 at the age of 14, was 
elected president in 1915, a position 
which he holds today. 

All of the officers have been with the 
company and its predecessors more 
than 25 years and have been in the 
shoe business al] their business lives. 
The present officials of the company are 
John A. Bush, president; E. R. McCar- 
thy, W. E. Tarlton and C. R. Gamble, 
vice-presidents; C. P. Evans, secretary, 
and L. H. Lindsey, treasurer. 


Curtis Stephens Embry Co. 


‘THE same year that witnessed the 
birth of the Boor anp SHOE ReE- 
CORDER saw the beginning of what is 
now the Curtis Stephens Embry Co. of 
Reading, Pa. From a small factory 
located in Mt. Holly, N. J., has grown 
the present block-long plant in Reading, 
and a supplementary plant in Richland 
with an output of 2400 pairs per day 
in addition to the 3500 of the main 
plant. 

Such nationally known lines of 
misses’ and children’s welts as Modern 
Age, Pro-Tek-Tiv, and Little Sergeant, 
are made by the firm, not to mention 
its being one of the two concerns auth- 
orized to produce the Official Girl Scout 
shoes. 

The growth and development of this 
business has been steady and from the 
days of its founder and active head, 
Frederick W. Curtis, whose death oc- 
curred in 1931, until the present man- 
agement, a progressive policy in pro- 
duction, selling and trade relationships 
has been the rule. Of the present man- 
agement, which for the past 11 years 
has carried the enterprise to its pres- 
ent position, ‘Frederick I. Curtis, son of 
the founder, is president; E. L. 
Stephens is production head, and T. H. 
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Smith Built Shoes for Men 





J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., Sangamon and Huron Streets, CHICAGO 


British Walkers for Men and Women 


Co You 
and the U.S. A. 


* We are proud of the important 
part we have been priviledged to 
play in the development of a 
great national industry since 
1871, the year of our establish- 
ment; and of the confidence re- 
posed in us by the trade and the 
public during these 71 years. 


* And today when work-and- 
fight-to-win is an American 
Must, we rejoice that patented, 
Synchro-Flex construction—the 
greatest advance in shoe building 
in 50 years—is proving a sub- 
stantial aid to the V-Action of 
our nation;and a source of steady, 
sales expansion for retailers. 


The Stock Style Shown 
Here Js Advertised In 
JUNE ISSUE 


No. $1819 White Buck, 
Tan Calf Trim, 
Plateau Last 








Embry manages the sales and advertis- 
ing. This triumvirate working in close 
cooperation may be expected to meet 
the emergencies of the present business 
in wartime situation as they have the 
problems of the past. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


T took nerve to go into business of 

any kind in 1876. The country was 
going through the period of deflation 
which followed the inflation brought on 
by the Civil War. Banks were failing. 
Businesses which had been going con- 
cerns for years were quietly folding up 
and people were jittery. Not W. L. 
Douglas of Brockton, Mass., however. 


who put most of the capital he had into 
the manufacture of shoes. His first fac- 
tory was 60 feet long and 30 feet wide. 
There were five employees and the out- 
put for some time after the founding 
of the company approximated 48 pairs 
per day. Mr. Douglas exercised super- 
vision over this production. When not 
supervising he was negotiating for the 
purchase of sole leather, upper stock, 
linings, thread and the dozens of other 
raw materials even then necessary to 
make an acceptable shoe. Also he 
worked at odd moments in the cutting 
room—work with which he was 
familiar. 

He booked orders, too, and that made 
him a salesman; and, after getting an 
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order from a Boston store and finding 
himself unable to make delivery, he 
not infrequently climbed to the high 
seat of his delivery wagon and attended 
himself to that important detail. 

Mr. Douglas will be best remem- 
bered, however, not as the man who 
was unashamed to dq anything honor- 
able in order to insure the success of 
his business, but as the man who con- 
ceived the idea of placing not only his 
name but his portrait on the sole of 
every shoe he made in his Brockton 
factory. This manifest faith in his 
own product has come down through 
the generations which have succeeded 


Ys 


him and the company now operates 
many retail stores of its own in the 
principal cities of the United States 
and serves as well thousands of retail 
merchants who sell the products of the 
Douglas factory. 


Dungan Hood & Company 


JQOOLine their savings and con- 
tributing their skills back in 1870, 
a number of journeymen and morocco 
leather workers established a kid tan- 
nery, from which has evolved the pres- 
ent corporation of Dungan Hood & 
Company, now among the recognized 
leaders of glazed kid tanners. 

Conservative at its inception, the 
policy has been maintained. From the 
production of “morocco” with the in- 
troduction of chrome tannage, the fac- 
tory turned to the modern product, con- 
fining itself largely to the staple black, 
in its several surfaces. Although from 
time to time colors have come into pro- 
duction, it-is in the staple stock that 
the firm’s reputation is so firmly and 
favorably established with the leading 
shoe manufacturers in the country. 

Many years back the original found- 
ers of the business passed on, unti! none 
remain in the present organization, but 
those who are in command are skilled 
and experienced, having all spent the 
better part of their business lives in 
the industry, and can be numbered with 
its leaders. 


John R. Evans & Co., Inc. 


HILE it was not until the early 
1870’s that the name of John R. 
Evans appeared as part of the name of 
the leather house now known as John R. 
Evans & Co., Inc., this company had its 
origin during the War of 1812 when a 
man named Christopher -Bockius estab- 
lished himself as a leather merchant. 
After his death, the business was run 
by his two sons, one of them later with- 
drawing and establishing George Bock- 
ius & Company. In this company, John 
R. Evans was a partner. 
In the early seventies, as noted 
above, and following the death of Mr. 
Bockius, Mr. Evans became sole owner 
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and the name of the company was 
changed to John R. Evans. In 1886, Mr. 
Evans’ only son, George B. Evans, and 
the former’s nephew, C. F. C. Stout, 
were both given interests in the busi- 
ness and the style of the company was 
changed at that time to John R. Evans, 
Son & Company. This was maintained 
until the early nineties when George B. 
Evans died and the company became 
what it now is, John R. Evans & Com- 
pany. The senior Mr. Evans died in 
1898, Mr. Stout inherited the business 
and, in 1890, J. S. C. Harvey became 
a partner. 

John R. Evans & Company will long 
be remembered as one of the first tan- 
ners in country to apply the chrome 
process to the manufacture of kid 
leather. This process came in about 
1886 and was in general use through- 
out the upper leather industry within 
10 years. In more recent times, the 
company has been one of the prominent 
pioneers in the development of novelty 
grains and of the heavier weights of 
kid leather for use in men’s footwear. 
Throughout all the uncertainties 
brought on by wars and economic 
changes, the company has been able to 
sustain itself and maintain its prestige 
in the leather industry. 


A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp. 


‘THE Gallun name is one of the old- 

est and best known in the tanning 
industry of this country. A. F. Gal- 
lun & Sons Corporation, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., represents the third generation of 
this family who have devoted their 
business lives to maintaining and up- 
holding the traditions of the firm and 
the fine quality of its product. 

Eighty-four years ago, in 1858, 
August F. Gallun, with a background 
of generations of his forebears in the 
tanning industry in Germany, founded 
the present firm. His ability and pains- 
taking effort to create the finest in 
quality leathers earned him the reputa- 
tion of one of the foremost leather men 
in the country. 

In 1912, at Mr. Gallun’s death, the 
leadership of the firm passed on to his 
two sons, Albert F. as president, and 
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E.T. WRIGHT & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wrish ESTABLISHED !876 erred 
Wig... ROCKLAND, MASS. “S esHO 
NEW YORK SALESROOM tt, 


Mr. Everett B. Terhune May 1¢ 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 

100 East 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Terhune: 
We recognize our obligations to: 


1 - OUR COUNTRY. Any or all of our facilities 
and efforts needed by our government are at its 
disposal - without any ifs, ands or buts. 


2 - OUR RETAIL AGENCIES. We are. bending every 
effort to continue the production of Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoes to fulfill the requirements of our 
stores who have put forth their best efforts to 
promote the sale of these shoes. We are making no 
shipments other than to such established arencies. 


3 - WEARERS OF WRIGHT ARCH PRESERVER SHOES. We 
are continuing the same painstaking precis‘on- 
shoemaking so that each individual pair will con- 
tain the full measure of foot health and comfort. 


4 - WAR WORKERS. We realize the absolute importance 
of keeping these men on the job and recognize the 
help: given by Wright Arch Preserver Shoes in 
accomplishing this aim. Thus, we discourage “hoard- 
buying" by regular wearers so that Wright Arch 
Preservers' health features may be available for 
these essential workers. 


To meet these obligations we have, for the emergency, 
Giscontinuved the manufacture of all other brands and are 
allocating all available materials and production to Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoes. 


Sincerely yours, 


_ &. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC, 
AWD : FY A. W. Donovan - <iecnpeiateaae. [DENT 
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FAMOUS GROVER COMFORT SHOES | 
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Black Kid Tie. 
10/8 Wingfeet 
heel. Riveted Steel 
Shank. enemies 
$2. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HAND TURNED 
COMFORT 


LINE 
SIZE UP NOW 


A-EE 3-10 .... 


JeJe GROVER SHOE COe 


67 SOUTH ST., 





BOSTON. MASS. 





Arthur H. as vice-president in charge 
of the company’s tannery. Arthur Gal- 
lun died in 1921 and his brother carried 
on alone until a few years ago when 
he relinquished the active management 
of the business to his two sons. 

Head of the corporation now is 
Edwin A. Gallun, president, and his 
brother, Albert F. Gallun, Jr., vice- 
president. 

In the early years the company man- 
ufactured upper sides, wax calf and 
sides, harness and saddlery leather and 
other miscellaneous items. Gradually 
these lines were discontinued and the 
firm concentrated on the tannage of 
calf and veal leather. 

The members of the firm were aware 





of the demand for fine shoe leather, 
especially in colors, and in 1898 intro- 
duced a new type of calf and veal lea- 
ther, tanned with a blended bark and 
other vegetable extracts of both do- 
mestic and foreign origin. Today, these 
leathers are still tanned by the original 
method. Norwegian and Viking, sturdy 
grain leathers for shoes; Cretan, a 
smooth-finished calf leather for lighter 
shoes, and Eskimo, a leather with water 
repellant qualities, are some of the best 
known trade names in the leather field 
today. 

In addition to its line of vegetable 
tanned leathers, the firm is also a large 
producer of chrome or mineral tanned 
ealf and veal leathers. 
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J. J. Grover Shoe Co. 


AMES J. GROVER, founder of the 

J. J. Grover Shoe Company, was a 
native of Nova Scotia, and first became 
a qualified shoemaker in that Canadian 
province in 1846, after serving an ap- 
prenticeship of five years, begun in his 
teens. It was not until 1865, however, 
that he emigrated to the United States 
and. organized the company which 
bears his name. His factory was in 
Lynn, Mass. It was at that time that 
machinery was beginning to get a toe- 
hold in the industry. Helped by the 
shortage of skilled handworkers dur- 
ing the Civil War, Gordon McKay had 
successfully introduced his stitcher and 
other machines were in process of be- 
ing perfected. The industry was busily 
engaged in switching from the hand 
method -of making shoes in ten-foot 
shops to the volume production made 
possible by the introduction of power 
machines. 

Of this trend, Mr. Grover was fully 
aware. Its importance he recognized 
and the first factory he set up was also 
one of the first to be as highly mech- 
anized as then was possible. The busi- 
ness grew from the outset and estab- 
lished for itself an enviable reputation 
as a producer of comfort footwear. 
Grover’s “Soft Shoes for Tender Feet” 
became a household phrase and the 
business prospered because the owner 
saw to it that his shoes lived up to the 
slogan. This name continues to be as- 
sociated in the minds of women with 
comfortable house shoes. 


Hanan & Son 


HE firm of Hanan & Son was orig- 

inally founded in 1853 by James 
Hanan who had emigrated to the 
United States from the North of Ire- 
land two or three years previously. In 
the early days there was a.partner by 
the name of Reddish and the firm was 
known as Hanan & Reddish. 

In the 1880’s Mr. Reddish sold out 
his interest and from that day forward 
the firm has been owned and operated 
by members of the Hanan family. 
James Hanan was succeeded as head of 
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1870-1942 
When Kid Tanning Was In Its Infancy 
Dungan, Hood Was A Leader — 


TODAY 


SINCE 1870 


...Are Famous 


Dungan, Hood's reputation for fine kid leathers is the result of over 70 years of © 
leadership in the tanning art. Dunhood Kid Leathers, Glazed, Suede, and Gar- 
ment are justly famous and their quality is being scrupulously maintained. 


DUNGAN, HOOD & CO., INC. 


240 W. Susquehanna Avs Phila, Pa 83 South St., Boston, Massachusetts 


. ST. Louis MILWAUKEE CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CITY 
SALES AGENCIES: C. A. Selling & Company C. E. Becker & Co. W. D. Cost & Company MacPherson Leather Company, Inc. Biron & Cahn 
1709 Washington Ave. 647 W. Virginia St. 307 E. 4th St. Main Office: 815 Mission St. 87 Gold St. 
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Old Trade Cards Date from Founding of the Recorder 


The three lithographs shown above are of old trade cards which were made up by the manufacturer and presented to the 
retailer who gave them to his customers. Children used to make collections of them. Some of these cards date from 1882, 


the firm by his son, John Henry Hanan, 
who in addition to his connection with 
the family.firm was also one of the 
pioneers in the application of machine 
methods to shoe production and was 
one of the original founders and direct- 
ors of the United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration in whose formation and. de- 
velopment he had an important part. 


the year the Recorder was founded. 


John Henry Hanan died in 1920 and 
the business was then owned entirely 
by his two'sons, Herbert W. and Addi- 
son G. Hanan. Addison Hanan died in 
1924 and shortly thereafter his interest 
was purchased by Herbert ‘W. Hanan 
who headed the firm until the time of 
his death in 1933..The death of Robert 
W. Hanan, Herbert W.’s eldest son, in 


IT'S THE THRU-AND-THRU 
SLASHING PLUS EXPANSION 
THAT MAKES DAREX-LUMFLEX 


INSOLE 
FLEXIBLE 


CONSTRUCTION 


TRULY 


1933, left control of the business in the 
hands of Herbert G. Hanan. . 

The present officers are Herbert G. 
Hanan, president; Charles E. Lanchan- 
tin, vice-president, and Louis Feyk, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The entire own- 
ership of the company rests with Her- 
bert G. Hanan and the immediate mem- 
bers of his family. 
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Kidskin again a factor in 
Custom Shoemaking 


* 
Tie in the rapidly rising call for Kid with proven customer satisfaction. For more than 
pes ee years American gentlemen have been ordering and reordering the "Madi- 
son bination" last—created by Stacy-Adams. Its perfect coulenh, fit and 
appearance were long-since nationally accepted by well-groomed men. Such correc- 
tive and form-fitting features as the firmly held heel, arch elevation, combination 
instep measurements, snug waist, great toe pressure elimination, and a free-fitting 
ball all make the "Madison Last” line a business cornerstone. It will net you retail 
profits and prestige in any locality. 


QUALITY REMAINS WHEN PRICE 
IS FORGOTTEN 


STACY-ADAMS COMPANY 
BROCKTON-MASSACHUSETTS 





Hutchinson-Winch 


T™HIS fine old concern started in 1869, 
as Hosmer and Winch with a ware- 
house on Milk Street in Boston and 
continued until the Boston Fire. In 
1873, the firm was re-organized and the 
name was changed to Winch Bros., 
with a warehouse on Federal Street. 

The business grew in a remarkable 
way and Winch Bros. shoes were sold 
from coast to coast and the firm was 
well known in the shoe industry for in- 
tegrity and fair dealing. 

In 1901, the firm was incorporated 
and was known as Winch Bros. Co. The 
business was moved to larger quarters 
at 590 Atlantic Avenue, the present 
location. 

In 1911, the business was taken over 
by W. H. McElwain Company, who at 
the same time also acquired Clark 
Hutchinson Co. These two houses were 
combined in 1918 and the name was 
changed to’ McElwain, Hutchinson and 
Winch. 

In 1921, the McElwain Company was 
purchased by International Shoe Com- 
pany and Hutchinson-Winch was con- 
tinued as its Boston Branch. 

International Shoes have been dis- 
tributed by the Boston Branch in the 
Atlantic seaboard states from Maine to 
South Carolina and in Michigan for 
over a generation. 

From 1869 to 1942, Hutchinson- 
Winch has had a continuous business 
existence for 73 years. 


Johnston & Murphy 


HIS concern was founded in 1850 

by William J. Dudley who estab- 
lished a small factory on Market Street, 
Newark. Mr. Dudley operated alone 
until 1879 when James Johnston en- 
tered the firm, and the partnership 
existed until the death of Mr. Dudley 
in 1881. In 1884 William A. Murphy 
was admitted to partnership and the 
firm became known as Johnston & 
Murphy. 

In 1891 Mr. Murphy’s interest was 
purchased by Herbert P. Gleason who 
at one time was a sales representative 
for the concern. At this time, W. J. 


O’Rourke was also taken in. There was 
no further change in the personnel of 
the concern until April, 1902, when 
James Johnston died, leaving Herbert 
P. Gleason and William J. O’Rourke as 
the sole owners. 

In 1907 George D. Gleason and Harry 
J. Kidd were admitted to partnership. 
Mr. O’Rourke retired around 1912, and 
the three remaining partners continued 
until Harry J. Kidd’s death in 1914. 
This left as sole owners Herbert P. 
Gleason and George D. Gleason, the 
former the president and the latter vice- 
president. In 1929, upon the death of 
Herbert P. Gleason, George D. Gleason 
became president. 

In 1936 John W. Slattery became 
president of the firm, with Albert C. 
Gibbons, vice-president and treasurer; 
Charles M. Opitz, secretary; and Court- 
ney Overman, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. Mr. Gleason be- 
came chairman of the board. Upon Mr. 
Gleason’s death in 1939, Neill Overman 
became a director of the company; John 
W. Slattery and Albert C. Gibbons were 
already directors. 

Neill Overman is now manager of 
the New York office; his brother, Court- 
ney, is advertising manager and pro- 
duction manager. John W. Slattery is 
sales manager. 

The history of the concern has been 
one of remarkable progress. With the 
determination that nothing but the best 
in quality should leave their factory, 
the owners never lost sight of the fact 
that style and fitting qualities were 
essential. The organization is constant- 
ly working to originate and develop 
styles that create demand and to im- 
prove such models as have proved them- 
selves. The wisdom of this policy has 
been confirmed by the steadily increas- 
ing demand for the Johnston & Murphy 
product. 

The Johnston & Murphy factory is 
now located at 40-54 Lincoln Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


George E. Keith Co. 


§ tex George E. Keith Company, now 
in its sixty-ninth year, is a highly 
significant example of the value of ad- 


vertising. When George E. Keith be- 
gan his business career in 1874, the 
so-called specialty shoe was unknown. 
At the beginning, most of the factory’s 
production was turned over to jobbers 
who, in turn, sold them, either under 
their own names or under the names 
of their customers, to retail merchants. 

Mr. Keith, recognizing that this was 
not the best way in which to build up a 
lasting business, since it developed 
nothing in the way of good will for his 
own company among the ultimate wear- 
ers of the shoes, decided to break with 
this traditional method of merchan- 
dising. Giving due notice to his jobber 
distributors, he branched out on his 
own. The next step was to decide on 
a name with which each shoe could be 
marked and it is in this connection 
that an interesting story is told. 

In 1898, the annual international 
yacht races were being held one hot 
summer day. In the evening, Mrs. 
Keith picked up her paper and read 
the largest headline: “American Boat 
Has a Walk-Over.” Her husband was 
not long in acceding to her request 
that his shoes be named for the hyphe- 
nated noun—Walk-Over. He sensed its 
“catchiness” and its appropriateness. 
Advertising ‘experts agree with his 
judgment. Some of them, in fact, have 
valued the Walk-Over trademark at as 
high as $2,000,000. 

From a rather small beginning, the 
George E. Keith Company has con- 
tinued to grow until now it is one of 
the best-known shoe manufacturing 
firms in the world. Distributed na- 
tionally to merchants who are given 
every protection, and even interna- 
tionally, there are, or were until the 
outbreak of World War II, few civil- 
ized countries in which Walk-Over 
shoes could not be bought, either from 
independent merchants or through 
stores owned by the present head cf 
the company, Harold C. Keith, son of 
the founder. 


The Krippendorf-Dittman Co. 


T= Krippendorf-Dittman Company 
was incorporated for business in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1872. From that 
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You don’t have to have stiff shoes. 
- « - Specify Darex-Lumflex Insole 
Construction for your next order. 
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time until 1935 when the company in- 
troduced its Foot Rest line of women’s 
shoes, they made private label women’s 
footwear. 

This new line met with such response 
that at the present time Foot Rest 
shoes represent 100 per cent of Krip- 
pendorf-Dittman production. This single 
line of quality shoes, retailing in one 
price range in the medium brackets, 
has been advertised continuously in 
women’s national magazines since 1936. 





L. V. Marks & Sons Co. 


ESLIE V. MARKS made his debut 

in the shoe business on February 7, 
1877, his 17th birthday, becoming as- 
sociated with the Plaut and Marks Shoe 
Co. Seven years later, in 1884, he 
formed a partnership with Fred Leder- 
man under the title of Lederman and 
Marks, a firm that was operated suc- 
cessfully until its liquidation in 1890. 
At that time Mr. Marks organized the 
Plaut and Marks Shoe Manufacturing 
Company, which successfully continued 
operations until it was liquidated ten 
years later. 

At the opening of the century the 
partnership of L. V. Marks and Com- 
pany was formed and a manufacturing 
plant was established at Augusta, Ky. 
An additional factory was established 
at Ripley in 1906. Both plants have 
been in continuous operation since that 
time. 

In 1922 Mr. Marks’ sons, Julian S. 
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and Maxwell S., entered the business, 
which was incorporated as L. V. Marks 
& Sons Co. in 1923. Further expansion 
at this time included the establishment 
of a third factory at Vanceburg, Ky. 

In 1931 Emanuel S. Marks, another 
son, entered the business and in 1937, 
Lester Marks, the fourth son, completed 
the roster. All five principals are active 
in the business today. 


M. A. Packard Company 


T was in the town of North Bridge- 

water, which later expanded and 
took the name of Brockton, Mass., that 
what is now the M. A. Packard Com- 
pany began business in 1876—that 
famous centennial year. The founders 
were Moses A. Packard and Asa P. 
Howard and it took them only two 
years to outgrow the factory, where- 
upon they moved to another and larger 
one, on the site of the present factory. 
In 1881 the firm began advertising a 
man’s fine shoe for $2.99 and made 
good on its advertising. In 1884, Cap- 
tain R. B. Grover succeeded Mr. How- 
ard and the name of the company was 
changed to Packard & Grover. On 
January 1, 1889, Captain Grover with- 
drew, the firm was reorganized as M. A. 
Packard & Company, with Moses A. 
Packard as president. Other officers 
were Oliver M. Fisher, vice-president; 
and John S. Kent, treasurer. 

Nine years later—in 1898—the busi- 
ness was incorporated as the M. A. 





Packard Company, Mr. Packard con- 
tinuing as president until his death in 


1913. Mr. Fisher succeeded him as 
president and served in that capacity 
until 1926 when, at his death, Mr. Kent 
became president. Associated with him 
at that time were his two sons, Al- 
fred T. Kent, as vice-president in 
charge of sales; and John S. Kent, Jr., 
as treasurer and general manager. 

Always active in association work 
and eager for the advancement of the 
industry, Mr. Kent, the elder, quickly 
acquired a national reputation. At one 
time he was president of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and president, as well, of the 
Brockton Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. He also served the Morris Plan 
Bank as president and was a member 
of the directorate of two other banking 
institutions. The factory, now many 
times the size of the one in which the 
company began business, has the repu- 
tation of being one of the most modern 
in the Brockton district. 


J. P. Smith Shoe Co. 


rI.HE J. P. Smith Shoe Company was 

established in 1871 by Jacob Porter 
Smith. His five sons were all actively 
associated with him in business before 
his death in 1918. Robert E. Smith was 
president of the company from 1918 
until his death in 1934; Howard §&. 
Smith, who died last year, was presi- 
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dent from 1934 and was succeeded by 
Walter G. Smith. Another brother, 
Dwight, now deceased, was secretary of 
the firm from 1922 to 1937. 

This company is one of the pioneers 
of the shoe industry in the Middle 
West; its growth and development are 
highlights in the history of industrial 
Chicago. It is now making complete 
lines of men’s and women’s high grade 
footwear including such well known 
lines as British Walkers, Dr. A. Reed 
Cushion Shoes and Smith Synchro-Flex, 
the latter a patented and exclusive fea- 
ture of many Smith-built shoes. In ad- 
dition to a complete plant and offices 
at Chicago, the firm has a modern fac- 
tory at Dubuque, Iowa. 

The present executives of the com- 
pany are Walter G. Smith, president; 
W. B. Lowry, vice-president; E. B. 
Steere, secretary, and Charles F. Smith, 
assistant secretary. 


Stacy-Adams Company 


bon Stacy-Adams Company is one of 
the few companies in existence to- 
day to earn enough money during the 
first year of its corporate existence to 
justify it in building a factory. It was 
in 1875, when the country was grad- 
ually emerging from the doldrums of 
1873 and the entire country was be- 
coming industrial-minded, that three 
men decided to see what they could do 
to eke out a living by manufacturing 
men’s really fine shoes. These men 
were W. H. Stacy, Harry Adams and 
Gordon Jones. The company then was 
a partnership and the first shoes were 
made in a building known as the Rid- 
ing Academy on Montello Street, in the 
city of Brockton. 

When Mr. Jones withdrew from the 
partnership, in 1876, the success of 
the company had been such as to make 
necessary the building of the new fac- 
tory referred to above. It was adjacent 
to the original plant. O. B. Quinby 
came into the firm at this time to take 
the place vacated by Mr. Jones and 





the firm name was changed to its pres- 
ent form—the Stacy-Adams Company. 

Many of its officers and other execu- 
tives over a period of years have come 
up from the ranks. Notable among 
these were the late Clarence P. Waide, 
president until his death not very many 
years ago. Mr. Waide was hired as a 
salesman in 1882. The late John Mc- 
Elaney, treasurer, was the company’s 
office boy back in 1891, but his ability 
was so marked that he was quickly 
given a position as salesman in which 
capacity his success was marked. 

It is to men of this stamp that the 
company owes its growth. Ten years 


ago—in 1932—the company took over 


and renovated the factory formerly oc- 
cupied by the old Bion F. Reynolds 
Company, at 39 Dover Street, Brock- 
ton, and at the same time introduced 
to the trade an entirely new line of 
custom-type footwear. 


Surpass Leather Company 


WAY back in 1862 when the Civil 
War was rending the country Al- 
fred and Charles Booth began selling 
sheepskins in New York City. They 
sold many glove leather tanners in 
Gloversville, and in the reorganization 
period of 1868 they took over one of 
these tanneries from the receivers in 
payment of obligations. Here they 
tauned glove leathers for several years. 
Later they found a market for goat- 
skins and contracted with J. P. Mattheu 
of Philadelphia for supplies of them. 
It was at the time of the introduction of 
chrome tannage of goat skins that Sur- 
pass Kid was introduced. The Mattheu 
factory was purchased and the present 
Surpass Leather Company established. 
With the refinements of tanning that 
have come through the years Surpass 
has kept pace. Its black glazed kid 
Capre and other stocks is known not 
alone throughout the country but 
throughout the world, and to it is added 
kangaroo, the firm being one of the few 
tanners of this stock in the United 
States. 


Tweedie Footwear Corporation 
[8 August of 1874, A. Priesmeyer and 

John Tweedie, Sr., left St. Louis, 
Mo., where they had been associated 
together in the manufacture of hand- 
made*turn and welt shoes, and came to 
Jefferson City, Mo., where they began 
the manufacture of women’s, misses’, 
growing girls’, boys’ and children’s 
shoes. Mr. Priesmeyer was business 
executive and John Tweedie, Sr., fac- 
tory executive. 

In 1899 the firm was incorporated 
as the A. Priesmeyer Shoe Company. 
Mr. Priesmeyer was elected president, 
and Mr. Tweedie vice-president. After 
the death of Mr. Priesmeyer in 1905, 
Mr. Tweedie succeeded him as presi- 
dent and general manager, and upon 
his death in March, 1908, his son, 
Charles Tweedie, who joined the firm 
in May, 1899, was elected president and 
general manager. In the year 1919 the 
corporate name was changed to The 
Tweedie Footwear Corporation. 

The company began in 1874 making 
peg shoes. Later, when the machinery 
for the Standard Screw Process came 
out, this method was adopted. The 
McKay machinery was later added and 
subsequently -handturns. With the de- 
velopment of the Goodyear machinery 
fer turns and welts, the company added 
this process and was the first firm west 
of the Mississippi to make Goodyear 
turns and welts by machinery for 
women. The company later specialized 
on turns, welts and McKays, gradually 
dropping the first two and specializing 
on McKays, also dropping the various 
lines and specializing on women’s shoes 
only. 

In 1925 the company opened a plant 
at Versailles, Mo., and was one of the 
first firms to specialize 100 per cent in 
cemented sHoes. Littleway lasted shoes 
were adopted in both the Jefferson City 
plant and the Versailles plant. Today 
the company makes Littleway lasted 
and sewn shoes. ‘ 

The active officers of the compan 
today are Charles Tweedie, president 
and treasurer; William Reid Tweedie, 
vice-president, secretary and general 
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Darex-Lumiflex Insole Construction 


is the answer to the cement shoe 
manufacturer’s prayer. Ask us why ? 
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65 Years of Service 


We intend to continue the policy we | 
have pursued throughout the years of 

not only maintaining the quality of 3 

our product but improving it whenever 

possible. 












YEARS 


SHOE PROGRESS 
is ae, 


Our Founder, and President, Mr. Leslie V. Marks, is now in his 65th year of 















activity in the shoe industry. 









We are celebrating our 65th Anniversary with the best shoes we have ever 


made and with the pledge to continue to merit the reputation for integrity 





and progressiveness, which has been built throughout the sixty-five years’ 
service of Mr. Leslie V. Marks. 







THE L.V. MARKS & SONS COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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manager; M. R. Chambers, stylist; C. 
W. Carson, sales manager; H. L. Miller, 
credit manager; John Tweedie and E. 
J. Brems, superintendents, 

It is interesting that William Reid 
Tweedie, who became associated with 
the corporation in 1921, is the grand- 
son of the late John Tweedie, Sr., and 
is the fifth generation in the trade of 
shoe making. He is also the grandson 
of the late William R. Reid, who until 
his death in 1925, was a leather tanner 
and dealer, located on the corner of 
Lake and Franklin Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. 


In the beginning there was an expert 
shoe manufacturer ‘named Timothy 
Donovan, whose experience dated back 
to long before the opening of the Civil 
War. A great many years later, his 
son, A. W. Donovan, now president of 
the company, coined a slogan: “Fifty 
Years of Good Shoemaking—A Repu- 
tation Not To Be Lived On But To Be 
Lived Up To.” That was in 1926, and 
in between lies much of the early his- 
tory of E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 

Timothy Donovan had an employee 
by the name of Wright with whom he 
later went into business. He was the 
father of the late E. T. Wright and 
from this original partnership finally 
evolved the company as we know it to- 
day. It is typical of this firm, whose 


years of success have been guided by 
the same family, steadfastly to adhere 
to one factory policy—the manufacture 
of men’s shoes in the good grades only. 

The factory, at first quite small, was 
developed by the addition of new wings 
and extensions, as the increasing pro- 
duction warranted. Today it is one of 
the best equipped in the country with 
many features which set it off and 
which have aroused the favorable com- 
ment of the trade. 

It was under Mr. Donovan’s direc- 
tion that the now well-known Arch 
Preserver shoe for men was introduced 


many years ago. Several factories had- 


turned down the inventor, Charles 
Henry Brown, feeling that the idea, 
while attractive, was impractical. It 
remained for Mr. Donovan to see its 
possibilities. With his accurate knowl- 
edge of shoe manufacturing methods, 
he was able to adhere strictly to the 
inventor’s principles, to overcome the 
difficulties which had discouraged other 
manufacturers and to _ incorporate 
every feature of the idea into a shoe 
which since has become famous. 


The Educator Shoe 
Corporation of America 


HE name Educator for shoes was 
selected sixty years ago in 1882. At 
that time the name was very appro- 
priate, as most people were wearing 
narrow toe shoes and in most instances 


they had to be educated to the fact 
that in full toe shoes the foot could 
rest in a natural position, and in chil- 
dren’s shoes the full toe shoes would 
“Let the foot grow as it should,” which 
statement later developed into one of 
the popular Educator slogans. 

The name Educator was the pioneer 
in the field of trade-mark names for 
shoes and because of its simplicity be- 
came a symbol of merchandise with full 
toes and a standard of quality, which 
made it one of the best-known shoe 
names, not only among the shoe deal- 
ers, but among the consuming public 
where it became almost a household 
word. 

Created and developed by Rice and 
Hutchins, Boston, to be later under the 
organization of the Educator Shoe Cor- 
poration of America, a subsidiary of 
G. R. Kinney Shoe Company, Inc., New 
York—the name lives and serves in 
every part of the country the primary 
purpose of developing the natural foot 
for American children, men and women. 


Time Extended for 
Filing Price Lists 
WASHINGTON—Extension from June 
1 to July 1 of the time within which 
retail storekeepers must file price lists 
on cost-of-living items with local War 
Price and Rationing Boards was an- 
nounced May 15 by Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson. 





A Sirong Rugged Industry Serves in Peace and War 


on to people who wear shoes; and ma- 
chines designed to cut costs in still an- 
other way, by doing automatically what 
previously it had been found necessary 
to do by hand. Some of them, of course, 
accomplished both ends, an infrequent 
occurrence in industries other than 
ours. 

As a conspicuous example of .the 
tendency of machines to save material, 
consider the welter and its history. The 
earliest machines with which the welt 
was sewed to the innersole were so ad- 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25] 


justed that, when the stitching process 
was completed, the needle was left in 
the material and the first refinement 
was the incorporation into the machine 
of a hand-operated wheel which, when 
turned, withdrew the needle and pulled 
out enough of the welt to make it pos- 
sible for the operator to cut it with his 
knife. Not infrequently, in fact almost 
always, much more welt than necessary 
was withdrawn, cut off and wasted. So 
the inventors got busy. They took the 
knife from the operator and made it 


part of the machine. They added a pair 
of holders which gripped the free ends 
of the welt closely. They did some in- 
genious thing to the needle-holding 
mechanism so that when it had taken 
its final stitch, it automatically with- 
drew from the work. The saving in 
welt alone has been tremendous. Fig- 
ure a mere 100,000 pairs of Goodyear 
welt shoes in each of which 6 in. of 
welt have been wasted and see what 
the answer is. 

[TURN TO PAGE 58, PLEASE] 
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SHUGOR covstaucran 


GIVES NEW VIGOR AND COMFORT TO 


WketoWorks” 


Shoe leather is replacing tires, and walking is replacing gaso- 
line. Millions of feet that must now walk will need extra at- 
tention. Feet accustomed to riding now require footwear con- 
structed to ease present discomforts and protect against new 
troubles arising from the unusual activities of war-imposed 
walking and standing. 


SHUGOR ARCH-CRADLE construction gives firm supple 
support to the arch, without bulk or rigidity. It has a cushion- 
ing ease and hammock-like comfort that only specially-woven 
SHUGOR can give. SHUGOR breathes. It has just the 
proper s-t-r-e-t-c-h and firm comeback to give the exact 
amount of support needed by active feet. 

We license shoe manufacturers to make ARCH-CRADLE shoes. 
No special lasts or patterns are required. ARCH-CRADLE 
construction can be easily added to present styles. We have 


a supply of goring for this particular purpose that we can sup- 
ply as long as it lasts. Write for complete information. 


THOMAS TAYLOR A SONS INC. 


HUDSON , MASS. 
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A Strong Rugged Industry 
Serves in Peace and War 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56] 


As a conspicuous example of what 
one might call “automaticity,” con- 
sider for a moment the assembling and 
pulling over machines—the former of 
which automatically drives tacks into 
the last to hold the assembled shoe up- 
per in position at the heel; and the 
latter of which is equipped with claws 
which pulls the forepart of the upper 
over the toe and forepart of the last, 
pauses a moment to allow the operator 
to press a lever which shifts the up- 
per’s position if it is incorrect, neatly 
draws the leather under the last all 
around the forepart, and then drives 
a few tacks to make the positioning 
permanent. To illustrate the amount 
of time, effort and money involved in 
the process of making these machines 
practicable it might suffice to say that, 
while the pulling-over machine was 
supposed to be perfected in 1904, work 
designed to better it went on for seven 
or eight years; no less than 2600 
changes were made; and the estimated 
cost was $1,500,000. 

The use of the heating iron on the 
skiving machine has done away with 
the waste formerly associated with 
hand skiving; the dinking machine—or 
clicker—used in cutting out the parts 
of shoe uppers, is so constructed that it 
cuts closer and enables the operator at 
all times to have a clear view of what 
he is doing; the vamp marker not only 
stamps indentations at the points of 
blucher fixings but goes several steps 
farther and cuts symbolic V’s, U’s and 
small squares which identify not only 
the lot number but the size, as well, 
thus making virtually impossible errors 
which otherwise might creep into the 
manufacturing process farther along. 

-Or, if one prefers to consider speed 
as an adjunct of volume production, 
there is the eyeletting machine. The 
first one made was operated by hand 
and was approximately three times as 
fast as the hand operator had been for- 
merly. Then came model two which 


was operated by foot power—another 
speed-up. Finally came the power- 
driven machines of today—-each one 
faster than the other; each one more 
nearly automatic; each one more accu- 
rate in the evenness of their spacing. 
While the earliest ones, furthermore, 
inserted eyelets one at a time, later 
ones eyeletted one row at a time, and 
modern ones take both rows in their 
stride in one operation. 

There were nine different models of 
the lacing machine before the modern 
machine emerged from its crysalis. 
Eight different engineers worked on 
the development of the Goodyear 
stitcher. Half a dozen machines, de- 
signed originally to work perfectly on 
one type of shoe upper material, have 
had to undergo expensive readjustment 
and change so. that they would work 
equally well with other materials as 
they were introduced, for it is a known 
fact that tensile strength varies con- 
siderably and an adjustment designed 
to handle a medium weight calf leather, 
for instance, would exert too much pull 
on any of the fabrics in common use 
today. But this the engineers and in- 
ventors have taken in their stride, fre- 
quently foreseeing what would happen 
and preparing for it in advance. 

In connection with this switch to 
fabric and the readujustments thereby 
made necessary in machines designed 
to work with leather, an interesting 
story is told—again illustrative of the 
painstaking and sometimes unconven- 
tional research indulged in by the shoe 
fraternity. This has to do with the op- 
eration of the pulling over machine, 
mentioned before. When the switch to 
fabrics came, it was found that the 
claws or grips which fitted the assem- 
bled upper over the last, did not release 
automatically as they did with leather; 
and that the wipers—those curious de- 
vices designed to hold the upper mate- 
rial in place after the release of the 
grips and before the tacks are driven 
—cut through the fabric. Using mir- 
rors to shoot a bright light into the in- 
terior of the machine, a motion picture 
camera capable of taking 242 expo- 
sures a second, was brought into action. 
The resultant photographs, run by 


slow motion, showed the trouble clearly. 
Later, the same stunt was used to cure 
the breaking of threads in sewing ma- 
chines used to stitch uppers and the 
pictures showed what no one had even 
remotely suspected—that the thread 
became slack when the needle was re- 
moved from the material and became 
taut only when the needle was actually 
piercing the material. In other words, 
the thread, instead of being subjected 
to a steady pull, was being subjected to 
a series of violent jerks. 

It’s that type of research of which 
the industry is proud and which it will 
never abandon. 

In closing, it must be noted that, 
while only two shoemaking processes— 
the Littleway and the perfected cement 
process—have been evolved since the 
early days of the Goodyear welt, all 
processes have been tremendously im- 
proved; some along lines which have 
permitted more shoes to be made in a 
shorter time; some along lines which 
make for more durable shoes, and some 
which enable the manufacturer to 
make them more comfortable. As an 
iilustration, the most flexible shoe, of 
course, is the turn, but this is a single- 
sole shoe and the use to which it is put 
is, therefore, limited. The industry is 
currently working on the problem of 
making shoes with insoles just as flex- 
ible, or nearly as flexible as the turn, 
thus giving greater comfort to the sole 
of the foot in walking and achieving 
the other advantages which are asso- 
ciated with the heavier “underpinning.” 

Nor is the field of tanning being 
neglected. It is safe to say that, when 
the history of the industry is written, 
50 years from now, it will be noted as 
of more than passing importance, that 
the revolution in tanning, which began 
with the invention of the chrome 
process back in the early 1880's, 
reached its high point during World 
War II when lend-lease, the require- 
ments of our fighting forces, and the 
lack of shipping forced the industry al- 
most overnight to use materials and 
leathers to which it had not been ac- 
customed. 

Particularly in the case of leathers, 

[TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE] 
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“THE PROTECTIVE FORCES ARE AT WORK...” 


As soon as the last is pulled from a shoe 
made with CELASTIC, this unique box toe 
goes to work to protect shoe character by 


constantly maintaining the lasted contour. 


Today’s world of action is making Ameri- 
cans more and more conscious of the com- 


fort in Matched Pairs. The unseen qualities 


~ 


imparted to shoes fashioned with CELASTIC, 
while remaining unidentified to the wearer, 


nevertheless protect his foot comfort. 


Customers Protection — added assurance 
for holding customers — is provided the 
retailer who carries shoes with CELASTIC. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
Boston, Massachusetts 


e 
EVERY PAIR OF SHOES WITH Colaslic << RESPONDS TO FEET IN MOTION 
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Shoes They Wore in Wartime 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


was the high street boot. The great 
shoemaking center .of Lynn reported 
that, although 9-in. tops were expected 
to be the limit, boots with 10%-in. tops 
had begun to go through the shop, des- 
tinued for New-York. merchants “who 
set the styles.” Short skirts were the 
reason ... “all retailers want high 
boots to meet short skirts.” No lady, 
obviously, could expose her legs with- 
out some covering more substantial 
than a stocking! With pumps and ox- 
fords, spats were considered necessary. 

The influence of the war on styles is 
much more marked than in 1898. Take, 
for instance, these style notes: “The 
very latest idea is a khaki top over a 
Russia vamp to match some of the 
khaki suits and coats which have been 
introduced by speedy designers of 
women’s apparel since the war began. 
Some very pretty military effects are 
possible. through the use of the new 
blue and gold leather, the new red, 
white and blue leathers and the new 
khaki color calf.” The patriotic com- 
bination of red, white and blue was 
elaborately carried out by one manu- 
facturer in “The Minute Boot.” “The 
Little Corporal,” a service blucher 
sketched here, was promoted as “an 
ideal foot covering for patriotic women 
hustling for Uncle Sam.” 

During the same year that high boots 
sold so well, our Paris office reported 
that “the scarcity of leather plus the 
increased length of skirts to 6 in. from 
the ground has brought the low shoe 
again into prominence.” 

As to our own war year, 1942, we re- 
fer you to the REcoRDER pages. So far, 
the effect of the war on style has been 
to simplify without giving the effect of 
doing so. Established bases were used in 
making up Fall models, but trimming 
changes were so ingeniously worked 
out that styles looked fresh and inter- 
esting. The lack of any radically new 
ideas was, of course, obvious. These 
may come about during the next. few 
years from the drastic restrictions in 


materials. Certainly, after the war we 
may look for all kinds of new processes 
and materials developed under the in- 
fluence of wartime conditions. 


Shoe Demand Continues 
In Indianapolis 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Buying of foot- 
wear continues in the wake of the 
Easter splurge, which was reported by 
practically all retail shoe merchants as 
extraordinary. In fact Easter buying 
exceeded all former sales records. 
While there is difficulty in replacing 
some lines of shoes, buying is reported 
good, with the exception of a spell of 
inclement weather when sales took a 
slight dip, which was less pronounced 
than usual. 

The feminine taste leans to black 
gabardine, wtih a good demand for 
blue, which, however, does not approach 
the black sales volume. There is a 
call for tans, beige, red and green. Red 
and green are showing much activity; 
in fact, more than was first anticipat- 
ed, and most merchants have under- 
brought on these two colors. Blues 
are holding close to top rank in sales, 
but as the weather improves, more col- 
ors are being purchased. It is a little 
too early to anticipate Summer needs, 
but colors are expected to maintain 
good demand. 

Men’s footwear in tan, plain browns 
and combinations of brown is in excel- 
lent demand, with very few. black shoes 
being sold. There are some sport 
models making their appearance in 
two-tone tans, but so far sales are slow 
for this particular style of footwear. 
Fancy punchings are outstanding fea- 
tures; tips, especially, are heavily dec- 
orated. Buyers look for one of the 
biggest ventilated shoe seasons in all 
history, in tans and combinations. Moc- 
casin-type footwear in tan is in good 
demand. Sales of men’s shoes are well 
above last year at the same time. 


A Strong, Rugged Industry 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58] 


the industry, aided by its research 
chemists and its machine inventors, has 
done a significant job—first, in the de- 
velopment of the fat-liquoring process 
without which chrome leather could 
never have been used with any degree 
of success; second, in the development 
of patent finishes which do not crack; 
third, in the development of better and 
more uniform colors; fourth, in the de- 
velopment of suedes from the older 
buffed finishes; fifth, in adapting the 
printing and embossing processes to 
the decoration of all types of leathers; 
sixth, in quickly learning how best to 
tan reptille skins, and seventh, in ac- 
cepting the inevitable results of the 
war, refusing to be licked by events 
and successfully surmounting any and 
all problems posed by scarcities—all to 
the end that the American people, war 
or no war, will continue to wear shoes 
that are durable and styleful. 

The whole trend of the shoe industry 
may be pictured by a single straight 
line going upward, steadily and surely, 
with not a single sag or falling off. Its 
future, with this background, is in safe 
hands because, as has been said, it is 
staffed by “men who in their youth saw 
a vision which gave them no rest until 
it was realized.” 


To Buy for 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 

Rocuester, N. Y.—S. Silvergold of 
New York, former budget shoe buyer 
for B. Altman & Co., has been made 
buyer of women’s shoes for Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr Company, it is an- 
nounced by Charles T. Crouch, vice- 
president and secretary. 

Mr. Silvergold will succeed Edward 
Auth, who resigned as buyer several 
weeks ago. Although extensive altera- 
tions are being made in the store, Mr. 
Crouch said that women’s shoes will re- 
main in their present location and no 
other changes are contemplated there. 











\FLERIBLE SHOES WEAR LONGER 








Never before were the qualities of 
Darex-Lumiflex Insole Construec- 
tion more important than now. 
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the most important gathering of the year 


Price ceilings and other government restrictions have delayed fall buying ... 
which means that the Boston Shoe Fair takes on additional importance this year. 
It will be a buying show with 500 shoe manufacturers displaying their fall lines. 
A large attendance of buyers is already assured. Never was there greater need 
for a clear understanding between buyer and seller . . . and the Boston Show 
offers the ideal opportunity for shoemen to meet and determine how best to serve 


the government and the consumer during these trying times. 


And for entertainment . . . Boston Boot & Shoe Club Tournament, June 1, Wollaston 
Golf Club, Quincy, Mass. . . . Dinner Tuesday Evening, June 2, Statler Ballroom, 
under the auspices of the 210 Associates. 





Write or wire today to insure desirable hotel accommodations. 


NEW ENGLAND SHOE & LEATHER ASSOCIATION 
210 LINCOLN STREET - BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
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AMERICA’S BEST 
KNOWN SHOES 
OFFER YOU « « 
' TRADITIONAL 
DOUGLAS QUALITY « * NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING * « * ADEQUATE 
MARKUP « * EFFICIENT STOCK 
SERVICE »« » COMPLETE SMART 
FALL LINE—BOSTON SHOE 
FAIR JUNE 1-4 INCLUSIVE 


DISPLAY ROOM 419 HOTEL STATLER 


Douglas Shoes 


SHOE CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 
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OPA Answers Price 
Ceiling Questions 

WASHINGTON—The Office of Price 
Administration has issued its second 
question-and-answer bulletin on the 
general maximum price regulation, con- 
taining information on “what every 
retailer should know” about how the 
price regulations apply. 

Included in the bulletin are five tests 
by which the retailer may determine 
his maximum selling prices under the 
regulation. The five basic rules, illus- 
trated with questions and answers, are 
as follows: : 
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FIRST TEST 


The retailer must take as his ceiling 
price for an article the highest price 
at which he delivered that article in 
March. This is the prime test and will 
provide the maximum price in most 
instances. The key factor is actual de- 
livery during March, rather than the 
making of a sale in that month. De- 
livery occurred when the customer 
received the article or when it left the 
store on its way to the customer. 

Q—A man’s shirt was sold and de- 
livered early in March at $1.89. Later 
in the month the price was raised to $2 
and customers bought shirts at that 


| livered in March for $2.25. 


price and took them out of the store. 
What is the ceiling price? A—$2. 

Q—A brand of toothpaste was 
marked at a rétail list price of 50 
cents during March, but a store made 
all sales and deliveries at 39 cents. 
What is the store’s ceiling price? A— 
39 cents. 

Q—A retail furniture store sold and 
delivered a chair on March 1 for $18.50. 
The only other sale in the month was 
on March 27 for $22.50. However, the 
article was not in stock and delivery 
was not made on the $22.50 sale until 
April 3. What is the ceiling price? 
A—The store’s maximum is $18.50 
since delivery at $22.50 was not made 
until after March. 

Q—tThe highest price at which an 
article was delivered by a retailer in 
March was $5. It was the retailer’s 
practice to allow school teachers a 10 
per cent discount, but during March ne 
sale was made to a teacher. What is 
the maximum price which the retailer 
may charge a teacher after May 18? 
A—$4.50. 

SECOND TEST 

Where a retailer in March offered 
an article for sale but made no de- 
liveries in March, his ceiling will be his 
highest offering price for delivery dur- 
ing March. The offering price is the 
price marked on the article itself or on 
the shelves or racks where it was dis- 
played for sale. 

Q—A pen and pencil set was marked 
at $10 at the counter where it was dis- 
played for sale during March. No de- 
livery was made. What is the ceiling? 


| A—$10. 


Q—A pair of book-ends were de- 
Replace- 
ments came in later in the month and 
were marked at $2.50 but none were 
sold and delivered during March at 
this higher price. What is the ceiling? 
A—$2.25.. Only when an article was 
not delivered in March may the retailer 
use his offering price as the ceiling. 
THIRD TEST 

For an article neither delivered nor 
offered for sale in March, the ceiling 
is the highest price of “the similar 
article most nearly like it” delivered or 
offered for delivery during March. 

Q—How is the similarity of articles 
determined? A—There are three 
guides. The article (1) must have the 
“same use” and (2) must give the 
buyer “fairly equivalent service-abil- 
ity” and (3) must belong to a type 
which would ordinarily be sold in the 


“same priceline.” 


Q—What is meant by the “same 
use”? A—Articles have the same use 
if they perform the same general func- 
tion and satisfy the same general need. 
For example, all canned soups, all 
breakfast cereals, all shortenings, all 
infants’ shoes, all men’s shirts have the 
same use. 

Q—What is meant by “fairly equiv- 
alent serviceability”? A—Articles hav- 
ing the same use afford the buyer 
“fairly equivalent. serviceability” if 

[TURN TO PAGE 66, PLEASE] 
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DOV. 
BEST FOR NAVY SHOE LININGS 


F- C- DONOVAN INC: 
192 SOUTH ST., BOSTON 














WitH many of the problems which have been posed 
by the imposition of price ceilings answered and under- 
stood by the shoe trade, the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association, sponsors of the annual Boston 
Shoe Fair to be held June 1-4, feel confident that the 
last barrier to buying has been levelled. It is the feeling, 
in fact, that buying will be heavier than at any of the 
June shows held in recent years. 

It is true, of course, that advance buying of Fall and 
Winter footwear got under way this year at a date 
earlier than usual and that much business had been 
booked prior to the government’s over-all action on 
retail and wholesale prices. It is equally true, however, 
that this early advance buying decreased temporarily 
about three weeks before the issuance of the general 
maximum price regulation. There is, therefore, a back- 
log of business to be placed and the most logical assump- 
tion is that it will be placed at either the Hotel Statler 
or the Parker House which have again been chosen as 
the two official hotels. 

This, it is urged, is only one reason for attending the 
Boston show. A second, and almost equally important, 
is born of shortages now beginning to he seen in the 
shoe and leather industries and in the alternate mate- 
rials showing over the horizon. The skillful uses to 
which these have been put and the patterns into which 
they have been combined, urge the sponsors, cannot 
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properly be appraised by looking over a few lines in the 
store or the office of the buyer. A proper perspective is 
possible of attainment only where hundreds of lines are 
on dislay in one city—and that city, in June at least— 
is Boston. 

Exhibits will be housed in two hotels—the Parker 
House and the Hotel Statler. The latter is in the Park 
Square district, and the Parker House is in downtown 
Boston, close to the heart of the shopping center. Both 
are within easy reach of theaters and night clubs. Vol- 
ume grades, with some few exceptions, will be found at 
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That's the Outlook on Business as Seen by the New England 


Shoe & Leather Association as It Makes Final Plans for 


its 23rd Annual Showing in 


the Statler. Higher grades, again with some few excep- 
tions, are to be housed in the Parker House. The fair 
management is again contemplating the publication of 
a directory of exhibitors which will make it easy for 
buyers to find the firms whose lines they wish to see 
firs\ Intelligent comparison is thus made easy with the 
expenditure of a minimum amount of time. 

The committee in charge of the Fair—the twenty-third 
of its kind to be held in Boston—comprises: 

Louis H. Salvage, Louis H. Salvage Shoe Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., chairman ex-officio; H. O. Rondeau, H. O. 
Rondeau Shoe Co., Farmington, N. H., chairman; 
Charles T. Cahill, United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass., vice-chairman; Maxwell Field, Boston, sec- 
tary-manager; Robert H. Adams, Charles Cushman Co., 
Auburn, Maine; J. Edson Andrews, Gale Shoe Mfg. Co., 
North Adams, Mass.; A. F. Bancroft, Bancroft Walker 
Company, Waltham, Mass.; Nat Barr, Barr-Bloomfield 
Shoe Co., Seabrook, N. H.; A. W. Berkowitz, Bourque 
Shoe Company, Raymond, N. H.; A. S. Burg, A. S. 
Burg Company, Boston, Mass.; T. J. Callahan, W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass.; Samuel Cantor, 
Dartmouth Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass.; George A. Demp- 
sey, Farmington Shoe Mfg. Co., Dover, N. H.; William 
E. Doyle, Doyle Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass.; Harry 
Engelman, Derman Shoe Co., Milford, Mass.; Arthur 
L. Evans, L. B. Evans’ Son Co., Wakefield, Mass.; Louis 


LOUIS H. SALVAGE 


President of the New England Shoe 
& Leather Association 


Moy 23, 1942 


MAXWELL FIELD 
Secretary-Manager of the New England Chairman of the cnnual golf tournament 
Shoe & Leather Association 


Boston, June 1, 2, 3 and 4 


Hartman, Hartman Shoe Mfg. Co., Haverhill, Mass.; 
T. Kenyon Holly, Holly Shoe Company, Littleton, N. H.; 
J. Izenstatt, Jay Shoe Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass.; 
C. Henry Jacobs, A. Jacobs & Sons Co., Lynn, Mass.; 
Samuel Katz, Hubbard Shoe Co., Inc., Rochester, N. H.;: 
A. L. Kleven, Kleven Shoe Co., Spencer, Mass.; Joseph 
Koss, Koss Shoe Company, Auburn, Maine; Paul O. 
MacBride, Milford, Shoe Company, Milford, Mass.; 
Roy Maling, Hermal Shoe Co., Everett, Mass.; J. E. 
Rines, Geo. F. Carleton & Co., Inc., Haverhill, Mass.: 
Henry B. Rosenthal, Rosenthal & Doucette, Inc., Beverly, 
Mass.; Frank S. Shapiro, Consolidated National Shoe 
Corp., Boston, Mass.; William Solar, Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Boston, Mass.; Benjamin Stone, Stone- 
Tarlow Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass.; Samuel L. Slosberg, 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; E. H. Sulkis, Stein- 
Sulkis Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass.; A. P. Walker, 
Holmes, Stickney & Walker, Inc., Portland, Maine, 
James E. Wall, Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., North Adams, 
Mass., and Francis B. Masterson, president, National 
Association of Shoe Wholesalers. 

The New England Shoe and Leather Association em- 
phasizes again, as they have done for several years in 
the past, that this year’s annual Boston Shoe Fair is at 
least 90 per cent straight business. There will be no 
meetings, no addresses and the only two social events 

[TURN TO PAGE 73, PLEASE] 


FRANK C. DONOVAN 
of the Boston Boot and Shoe Club 
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are still available in a wide 
variety of styles, widths and 


sizes. 


Buy them now—the Fall line is 
on the road. 


HUTCHINSON-WINCH 


IN BRANCH 
NTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
580 TO 590 ATLANTIC AVE 
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SUPERFINE SHOES 
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TO RETAIL 


$5 10 56 
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OPA Answers Price 
Ceiling Questions 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 


they are of substantially equal quality, 
workmanship and construction. 
Q—What articles “belong to a type 
which would ordinarily be sold in the 
same price-line”? A—In setting a 
price for an article which is not the 
same but which has the same use and 
serviceability as an article sold during 
March, the retailer must determine 
Whether this article being priced would 
have been sold by him in March in the 
same price-line ‘as the article actually 
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carried in March, regardless of the 
actual cost of the similar article or of 
the article being priced. 

Q—The highest price at which a 
retailer delivered Five Star brand of 
a fitted tweed coat during March was 
$19.95. Later he bought some Five 
Star brand tweed coats in a box style. 
The cloth and standard of manufacture 
was the same. The box style coats cost 
25 cents a garment more. What is the 
highest price at which the box: style 
coat may be sold by the retailer? A— 
$19.95. 

FOURTH TEST 

A retailer applies this test in deter- 

mining the ceiling price for an article 


only if he did not make any delivery of 
the same or a similar article during 
March and if he had no offering price 
for delivery of the same or similar 
article during March. 

Under these circumstances the regu- 
lation provides that the price at which 
the retailer may sell that article may 
not be higher than the highest March 
price of the most closely competitive 
retailer of the same class for the same 
article. 

If no competitive retailer of the same 
class delivered or offered to deliver the 
same article during March the re- 
tailer’s maximum price will be the 
highest March price of the most 
closely competitive retailer of the same 
class for the similar article most nearly 
like it. 

This test will be applicable chiefly 
where a store introduces a new article 
or new line of merchandise that cannot 
be priced on the basis of its existing 
stock but can be priced on the basis of 
the stock of a competitor. 


Q—What is a retailer “in the same 
class”? A—A retailer is “in the same 
class” as another retailer if his store is 
of the same type, deals in the same kind 
of articles and sells to the same kind 
of customers. A full-service depart- 
ment store is in the same class as 
another full-service department store, 
located in the same type of shopping 
area, selling the same kind of merchan- 
dise and rendering similar service. 
Chain stores and mail-order retail 
stores selling the same kind of mer- 
chandise in about the same price 
ranges are in the same class. 

Q—What is a retailer’s “most closely 
competitive seller of the same class’? 
A—A retailer’s “most closely competi- 
tive seller of the same class” will be 
the nearest retailer of the same class 
dealing in the article to be priced or 
a similar article, and competing for the 
same business in the sale of that article. 
In most cases it will be the retailer who 
has customarily been his principal com- 
petitor in selling all lines of merchan- 
dise. 

Q—What is the first step for a retailer 
determining hos maximum price under 
this test? A—A retailer, wherever 
possible, takes the highest price at 
which the article was delivered during 
March (or, if it was not delivered, of- 
fered for delivery during March) by 
his principal competitor. If that com- 
petitor made no charge for the same 
article during March, the retailer 
should take the highest price at which 
the article was delivered during March 
(or, if not delivered, offered for de- 
livery during March) by the next most 
closely competing retailer. 

Q—How does a retailer determine 
the “similar” article carried by a com- 
peting retailer during March “most 
nearly like” the article to be priced? 
A—He does this in the same way as 
he determines the “most nearly simi- 
lar” article which he himself carried 
during March under the third test. 


Q—Are retailers expected to open 
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their price records to competitors? A— 
On request, every retailer is expected 
to make available to any other retailer 
what his maximum price is for any 


article. 
FIFTH TEST 

A retailer may find that there are a 
few articles offered for sale by him 
after May 18 which cannot be priced 
under any of the above tests. That is, 
neither he nor any competitive retailer 
of the same class delivered or offered 
to deliver the same or a similar article 
during March. In such cases, the re- 
tailer will determine his maximum 
price in accordance with the formula 
specified in Section 3 (a) and Ap- 
pendix A of the regulation. This 
formula requires the retailer to do 
three things: 

(1) Select from the same general 
classification and price range as the 
commodity being priced, the compara- 
ble commodity for which a maximum 
price is established under one of the 
preceding tests and of which the seller 
delivered the largest number of units 
during March, 1942; 

(2) Divide his maximum price for 
that commodity by his replacement 
cost of that commodity; and 

(3) Multiply the percentage so ob- 
tained by the cost to him of the com- 
modity being priced under this fifth 
test. 





New Price Order on 
Seasonal Merchandise 


WASHINGTON—Methods by which re- 
tailers can readily establish their ceil- 
ing prices for a restricted list of 
summer apparel, furniture, and certain 
other warm-weather merchandise that 
was not sold generally in March—the 
base period used in OPA’s General 
Maximum Price Regulation—are con- 
tained in a new and separate order 
issued today by Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson. 

Briefly, the new regulation-—No. 142, 
Retail Prices for Summer Seasonal 
Commodities—requires retailers of the 
seasonal goods listed to obtain maxi- 
mum prices by applying last “season’s” 
percentage markup to a cost figure that 
cannot be more than the highest manu- 
factufer’s price in March and may be 
less. The seasonal ceiling goes into 
effect next Monday, May 18, at the 
same time that the General Maximum 
Price Regulation becomes applicable to 
retail sales of practically everything 
eaten, worn, and used by American con- 
sumers. The only important exceptions 
are a limited list of food commodities. 

Covered by the new “Summer Sea- 
sonal” regulation are the following 
articles, among many others: 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing—Summer 
suits and separate sack and sport 
coats; summer sport trousers, or slacks; 
summer slack suits; outerwear shorts; 
washable summer neckties; straw hats, 
washable summer hats, and beach hel- 
mets; bathing suits, trunks and shorts; 
toweling or terry-cloth robes, pull- 
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TIONAL SHOE 


O ATLANTIC AVE 


Styles priced to retail at 


419 


Retailers, who have these shoes well represented, 
are enthusiastic in their indorsement of the Bene- 
flex Insole—the patented feature of this line. 


The Fall line is now on sale. 


HUTCHINSON-WINCH 


COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS 





overs, and cardigans and rubber bath- 
ing shoes and beach shoes. 

Women’s and Girls’ Clothing—Play- 
suits and sunsuits; bathing suits; 
terry-cloth or toweling beach robes; 
rubber bathing shoes and beach shoes; 
halters; washable hats of woven fabric; 
and beach bags. 

With respect to most of the United 
States, especially the densely populated 
East, Northeast, and Middle West, 
these articles are just beginning to be 
displayed and advertised by retail 
stores for the coming summer season. 
Few retail sales of them were made in 
March,” hence, retail outlets for the 


most part are unable to determine their 
maximum prices by applying’ the 
“highest March” pricing formula con- 
tained in the General Regulation. 

The new regulation tells a retailer 
of any of these summer seasonal com- 
modities to arrive at his ceiling prices 
by taking the lower of: 

1. The average cost to him of the 
commodity on purchases made between 
the close of his last year’s summer 
selling season and the opening of this 
year’s, or May 11, 1942, whichever 
date is later; or 

2. The net price he would have to 
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IDEAL GIVES ATTENTION 
paren RE NOW 


Of all the shoes you sell, those tiny bits of leather and fabric are 
the most important! That’s why every pair of baby shoes should 


customers and his own good name, for Mrs. Day has put the finest 


first step; and you'll be proud of having sold them twenty years 
from now. 


Flexible hard 
sole—Elk — 


special narrow 
last 44C. A shoe 


the child with a 
slim dainty foot. 














Here’s a point to remember for merchants who sell baby shoes. | 
get the consideration and fitting tiny feet deserve. In Mrs. Day’s | 
Ideal Baby Shoes, the merchant has a line of shoes worthy of his | 


in research, in materials, skilled workmanship and supervision | 
into them. They're safe for tiny creepers or toddlers taking their | 





pay to replace the commodity after 
May 11, 1942—(this being, at most, the 
“highest March” price to which manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are tied by 
the General Regulation). 

To the lower of these, the retailer 
then may add: 

His last year’s average percentage 
mark-up on the same commodity, or if 
he is unable to establish this mark-up, 
then the average mark-up in the de- 
partment in which he sold the same or 
a similar commodity during the last 
Summer selling season. 

(The 1941 Summer selling season is 
defined to mean a 90-day period in the 
12 months ended March 31, 1942, dur- 
ing which the retailer sold 75% of the 
same or a similar seasonal commodity.) 

One feature of the new Summer sea- 
sonal regulation is a provision that 
will have the effect of preventing its 
use by stores located in sections of the 
country where Summer merchandise 
was sold generally at retail in March— 
Southern California and Florida are 
examples. Instead of defining these 
areas, the new order simply forbids a 
retailer to use the mark-up formula to 
determine his maximum prices if more 
than 5 per cent of his annual sales of 
the particular article to be priced cus- 
tomarialy occur in March. These sel- 
lers thus are required to price their 
summer merchandise by using the 
“highest March” price method given in 
the General Regulation. 

Another feature of the new regula- 
tion is a provision intended to forestall 
the possible hardship that would fol- 
low if a retailer were required to use 
the General Regulation to set maximum 
prices for his new Summer seasonal 
merchandise simply because he made an 
“out-of-season” sale in March of this 
year. For example, a New York sport- 
ing goods store may have sold a last 
year’s bathing suit in March, 1942, at 
a price based on last season’s cost. In 
the absence of any special provision, 
the price received for this single sale 
automatically would constitute the 
maximum price for the store’s new 1942 
line of bathing suits, which may have 
cost it much more at wholesale. 


Sheepskins “Rolled Back” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—First action in 
rolling back prices to insure that retail 
prices will be kept at March levels un- 
der the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation was taken on Tuesday of this 
week by Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson when he afforded relief to 
tanners of sheep leather, squeezed be- 
tween the ceiling on their own product 
and advancing prices for pickled sheep- 
skins. 

Prices of pickled sheepskins are or- 
dered lowered under Maximum Price 


’ Regulation 145, effective May 23, which 


establishes ceilings at an average of 
about $1 a dozen below the levels that 
prevailed in the first three months of 
1942, 
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IN STEP WITH 
TNE. § 


* 


a we hope to do business 


with you, too. 


We herewith pledge ourselves to abide not only by the 
letter but the spirit, as well, of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation promulgated by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration—thus doing our part in the national effort 
to achieve stability and avoid inflation. 


But we have an obligation to our customers, also. So to 
them we pledge ourselves to maintain those standards of 


quality which they have come to expect—to serve them, 
as we have in the past, with saleable styles and prompt 


deliveries. 


TWO WELL KNOWN SHOEMAKERS WHO INTEND 
TO KEEP RIGHT ON SERVING THEIR CUSTOMERS 


were Kh Kh Kw Kh Kh Kh Kh Kh Kh KKK KKK Kk 


LOUIS H. SALVAGE SHOE SALVAGE-MOLLOY SHOE 
COMPANY COMPANY 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Kueh Kw Kh KKK KK KKK KKK KK KK 
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Drexsage Company, L. ........ 
Eagle Shoe Mfg. Co. ............ 
Economy Shoe > ~gaadl 

Edmar Footwear Co. 


Elfskin Corporation Se ae . 
Elite Shoe Company 
Emerson Shoe Co., A. E. ..... 
Empire ae Footwear Co. . 
Exeter Shoe Mfg. Co. .......... 
Falcon Shoe Mfg. Corp. .... 
Farmington Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Federal Shoe Co., Inc 


Five Star Shoe Co., 
Fleisher Shoe Co. ; 
Foote Shoe Co., The John ce 
Slipper Sale See 


Frederick-Speier a aay inc. 
Freeport Shoe Co. sae 
Frenchee Chemical SS 
Fuchs Shoe Co., William 
Gale Shoe Mfg. Co. j 
Gardiner Shoe Co., The ... 
Gerber Shoe Co., Inc. 
Givren Shoe Co., Inc., E. J. .......... 
Goldberg Brothers, Inc. 
Goldberg & Co., 


Lines On Display 





Boston Shoe Fair 


June i, 2. 3. 4. 1942 





































5 ae 
965-967 
810-812 

(re 
648-650 
..... 40 

. W802 
...... W510 
. 878-880 
737 

LL 
563-564-566 
665-667 

-, 830-832 
418 


Golden Quolity Shoo Co. ........... 





Good Will amas * Co., Inc. . 
Gordon, Louis W. 
Grand Slipper Ce. 


Grossman ‘Shoe Gompeny 
Grovesnor Shoe Co. 
Hallowell Shoe Co. ....... 
Hannchsons Shoe Co. ... 
Harold Shoe Co. .... 
Harvard Shoe Go., The .. 
Hauthaway & Sons, Inc. 
Harwood Shoe Co. 

Headway Shoe Corporation 
Heilbrunn & Sons, J. ... 
“Hide and eg and Shoes”. ... 





Boston Athletic Shoe Co. 
Bourque Shoe V2 


Bradley Shoe my aresh 

Bra a Shoe Co. toe 
gewater Workers Co-Op. Ass'n... 
Bristol Fabrics Co. 










HOTEL STATLER 


Abrahams, David ... : 
Accurate Shoe Corporation ..... 
Alberts Shoe Co. 


Allen-Squire Co. ... 
American Shoe Cc., 


Sie Mere B23... ike al 

Burtron Shoe Co. 

Cambridge Rubber Company 
g. Co. 


Holmes. Stiskeey & Walker, Inc....... 


953 


Shoe Casoney. Inc., Herbert. 930-932 


. 661 
Charhom Footwear Corp.. W706-W708-W710 
Chelmsford Shoe > saya 
Colby Shoe Mfg. Co. 


Collingwood Shoe Co., Ges 
Comfort Sandal Mfg. Co., The ......«.. 
Comfort Slipper Corp. ............. 569-571 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp... . 
Connolly Shoe Company 
Consolidated Slipper Corp. .... 
a Shoe Corporation 
t Footwear Co., S. ...... 
Shoe Corporation 
ia Footwear Mfg. Corp. .. 
sane Shoe Corp. .=........ ae 
Cosmos Footwear Corp. ....... pays 
Crafts Company, S = thio 
“Creative Footwear" 
Cushman Co., Charles 
Shoe 


Davis Shoe Co., H. cf fe 


American Girl Shoe Co. . .. S 
“American ee 


Amity Slipper Corp. . Homasote Company ; 


Horn & Short Shoe Co. . 
Hubbard Shoe Co. 
Hyde & Sons Co., A. R. 
Hy-Grade Fontwear Corp. . 
Inter-Allied Slipper Co. .... 
International Fabric Corp. .. 
Interstate Shoe g 
Ireland Shoe Co.. 
Jacobs & Sons Gompony, A. . 


Ansin-Anwelt Shoe Factories... 
Anwelt Shoe Mfg. Co. 

Ascutney Shoe Corp. . 

Ashe Shoe Co., George . 
Astor Shoe Mfg. Co. ........ 
Atkinson Shoe Corp. 


Auburn Rubber Corp. ete t tees 


B & W Footwear Co., 
Banner Slipper ~ 


Barr & Steomactd "Shoe Mfg. Co.. 
Be tie oe hek setae cues ben 741 
Beacon Hill Shoe Co. ............ 
Beaudin Shoe Co., L.E. ..... 
Beauty Rest Slipper "ree 


ee 441-443-585-586-588 


Kepner-Scott Shoe Co. 


Kesslen Shoe Ca. 
Kirsch-Blacher Co. 
Klev-Bro. Shoe Co. 

Koss Shoe Co., Inc. ... 
Kreider Shoe Co., The A. Ss. 


. 1059-106! 
660 
1030-1032 


855 
.W707 


520 

.628 
165-167 
. 532 
W600! 


863-865-867-849 


166-768-771 


The A. S........773 


Kreider Shoe Mia. ~~ 


Laconia Shoe Co. 

Laganas Shoe Co.. Chris... 
Langerman Shoe Corp. 
Lebon Shoe Co. a he aes 
Lederer Company, The .. 


Derman Shoe Co. 
Desco Shoe Corp. 
rot & Almy oe Co. 


Beckerman Shoe Corporation ....... 

Beebe Brothers Rubber Co. ... 
Beford Shoe, A. J. 
Belcher Co., George E. 


OSE as 


osm sas 06s vate . S77 


_ bog 
Seulertine Ge. W.L.. 
Dover Shoe Mfg. Co. 
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Lunder Shoe Corporation 

Maine Shoes, Inc. 

Maistrosky, Inc., S. J. BE A ad ees 
Manning-Gibbs Shoe Co. .............. 560 
Marilyn Sandal Corporation ........ 

Martin & Tickelis Shoe Company 

Maxwell Shoe Co. .................... 735 
Maybury Shoe Company ........ 


Melrose Slipper Co. ... 

Migas Shoe Co. ....... 

Miller, Hess & Co, Inc 

Milton Shoes, Inc. ... 

Minns, Michael J. 

Mitchell Shoe Co., 

Monarch Shoe Co. ...... 

Mantrose Footwear Mfg. Co. 

Moose River Mocassins 

Municipal Shoe Co., Inc. 

Murray Shoe Co. 

Mutual Shoe Corp. ....... 

Myers & Sons, Inc., D. ............. 

Myrna Shoe, Inc. .................. 634-636 
National Shoe & Leather Co., Inc 

National Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Newhall Slipper Co., Inc., Edw. 

Norma Footwear Corp. .............. 
Norway Shoe Co. ................. 
Novelty Slipper Co., inc. ............. 
Orange Shoe Mfg. Co. ................ 
Ornsteen Shoe Company, Inc. .......... 870 
Orono Moccasin Co. .................. 734 
are ts W602 
Pesbeet-Ce., MEAL... os. vk... 416 
Panther-Panco Rubber Co. ............ .834 
Paramount Slipper Co. . . .W501 
Parkhill Shoes 569 
Parkway Shoe Corp. ...................856 
Paterson Footwear, Inc. ..............W712 
Peerless Footwear, Inc. ............... .56l 
Penobscot Shoe Co. ......... WI014-WI016 
Pfeiffer, Inc., Frank H. 

Philips Shoe Mfg. Co. 

a Se A pe eee 
Pilling Shoe Co., John ..... 

Pilot Shoe Co. 

Pincus Shoe Corp., Lester .... 

Porter Shoe Company .. 
Preston Shoe Co., Inc. .. 
Prime Shoe Co., Inc. ... 
Progress Shoe Co., Inc. 
Prudential Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc 
Putterman Footwear oop. Se 
Respro, Inc. ..... a 
Rest-Right Slipper, Inc. 
Rockingham Shoe Co. vce nea os 1963-964 
Rondeau Shoe Co., H. O..W914-W916-W918 
Roth, Rauh & Heckel, Inc. ...... 786-788 
Royal Shoe Co. ...........5...........445 
Royce Shoe Co. ... . .963-964 
Ruth Shoe Company . 800-802 
Saco-Moc Shoe Corp. ..437 
Saks Shoe Corp., M. J. 

Sherman Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Shields Slipper Corporation ............ 
“Shoe and Leather Reporter" _ Mezzanine 
Shoe Form, Inc.,.........421 and Mezzanine 
Sibulkin Shoe Co. ... . .. 730-732 
Somersworth Shoe Co., Inc 806-808 
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Superfine Slipper Company . 
Supreme Shoe Mfg. Co. inc. BENS ts: 
Foult? Ge SAE nob Soe sors esas 738-740 
Unique Shoe Co. .............-..-. 669-671 
United Last Company 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
W714-W716-W7i8 


Vale Shoe Company 
Se 
Vanity Shoe Co. ... 

Venus Shoe Mfg. Co 

Vinecour Shoe Co., Inc. .... 

Viner Bros. 

Wall-Streeter Shoe Company 


“Weekly Bulletin of ‘Leather ‘ond Shoe News” 
Mezzanine 

Weigert-Hoftman 

Weinstein Shoe Co. mn 

Well-Worth Slipper Co. . . 

Wheaton Shoe Co. 

Wiley-Bickford-Sweet Corp. 

Winston Shoe Co. Co 

Wolf Shoe Co., A. ee 

“Women's Wear Daily” 

Wood & Smith Shoe Co. 


PARKER HOUSE 


Air Tred Shoe Corp. 
Bancroft-Walker Co 
Barrett Shoe Company 


H. O. RONDEAU 


General Chairman, Boston Shoe Fair 
Committee 


408-410 
_ 332-334-336 


cece e ss 412-414 

Curtis-Stepliens & Embry Co. ........ 
Danvers Shoe Co., Inc. 
Devine & Yungel Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Dickerson Co., Walker T. 
Dodd Shoe Co., Dorothy 
Drew Corporation, The Irving 
Dunn & McCarthy, Inc. 
Eaton Co., C.A. . ee 
Edgewood Shoe Factories 
Edwards & Co., wae 
Elias Brothers . 
Enna Jettick Shoes, Inc. 
Florsheim Shoe Co., The 
Forest Park Shoe Co. 
Freedman & Sons, Inc., A. 
Gilbert Shoe Co., The 
Godman Co., H. C. ae 
Gordon Reuben Shoe Co. ....... 
eee eee 
Great Northern Shoe Co. ey 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co., The . 
Gregory & Read Co. 
Heel Hugger Shoes, Inc. 
Hill Bros. Co. .... , 
Ideal Shoe Mfg. Co 
James Shoe Co. 
Jarman Shoe Co. ; . 324 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co. 343 
Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co.. 362- 364 
Juvenile Shoe Corp. ... ... 366 
Keith, Keith & McCain ..... 428-430 
Kleven Shoe Sales Corp. 532-534-536 
Lillian & Murray Shoe Co. 
Metro-Craft Shoe Co. 
Metropolitan Shoemakers, inc. 

Middletown Footwear, Inc. 
Miller Shoe Co., The 
Minor & Son, Inc., P. W. 
Moulton Bartley, Inc. 
Natural Bridge Shoemakers . 
Natural Footwear Corporation 
O'Donnell Shoe Co. 
Owego Shoe Co. 
Pied Piper Shoe Co. 
Physical Culture Shoe Co. 
Princess Shoe Co. 
Puff-Teeze Slippers 
Queen Quality Shoe Co. 
Reuben Gordon Shoe Co. 
Ruth Shoe Co. 
Salvage Shoe Co., Inc., Louis H. 
Salvage Molloy Shoe Co. 
Sandler Co., A. 
Scholnick Shoe Company 
Selby Shoe Co., Inc., The 
Simplex Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Smith Shoe Co., The G. Edwin 
Stein-Sulkis Shoe Co. 
Swan Shoe Co. 
Taylor Corp., E. E 
True Step Shoes, Inc. . 
United Last Company 
Unity Shoemakers .. 
Vitality Shoe Co. . 
Walkin Shoe Co. .... 
Wolff-Tober Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Wright & Co., Inc., E, T. 
Zulick & Co. 
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Fashion Favors the Summer Sheer 


PROMINENT in recent retail ads 
have been the thin, dark dresses and 
very open shoes designed for the 
warm days ahead. Feminine and 
graceful, they will be the popular 
Summer style for five-o’clock-to- 
dawn occasions, for the dressup out- 
ings in the beat-on-leave category. 

Retail reports across the country 
show that women are buying two 
extremes in clothes and shoes .. . 
pretty, dainty or casual rugged look- 
ing styles. These two fashions will 
be good any time from now until 
October. The dark sheer dress and 
hat and matching shoe will be a 
welcome change from practical 
woolen suits and tailored shoes 
which have been Spring fashion 
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And Shoe Merchants Have Begun to Promote the Shoes to 


Wear with these Cool Dark Summer Dresses. 


This Collection 


of Current Retail Ads Shows Shoes in Opened-Up Sandals, 
Slipons and Pumps in Leathers and Mesh in Black, Navy and 
Brown, Designed to Wear with Dresses in the Same Colors. 


news. They are a change from 
bright or light neutral color coats 
and suits and tan and red shoes. 
I. Miller advertising “Millermesh 
for the Summer-in-town shoe” says, 
“Here’s what the feminine world 
has been waiting for! Creature 
comfort in Summer town shoes that 


have an air of distinction.” 
Advertising the Trellis Sandal, 


Photo, above: New slim silhouette, 
advocated by War Production Board, 
smartly interpreted in this New York 
creation. Large cartwheel hat of 
Dress from Pattullo Modes. Hat by 
Florence Reichman. 


R. H..Macy says it is “Like Walking 
on Air, Five o'clock escape from 
these Sensible-shoes you're wear- 

[TURN TO PAGE 73, PLEASE] 
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Clarifying of Price 
Problems 


[CONTINUED FROM FAGE 65] 


are not sponsored by the association. 
These are the annual golf tournament, 
under the auspices of the Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club and the banquet and en- 
tertainment being arranged for by the 
210 Associates, an organization of 
traveling salesmen who have done an 
outstanding job in years past and may 
confidently be expected to do an even 
better one this year. 

The golf tournament, which has been 
part of the entertainment program for 
many years, will be held this year, as 
last, at the Wollaston Golf Club in 
North Quincy, Mass. It has one of: the 
best courses in the East and is only 
about a 20-minute auto ride from either 
of the official hotels. Players may tee 
off at any hour and all are invited to 
partake of a complimentary buffet 
lunch which will be served from 11 
o’clock in the morning until mid-after- 
noon. Members of the Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club on this. occasion will play 
host to visiting buyers, manufacturers, 
tanners and members of the allied 
trades who will compete forthe usual 
fine array of leather prizes, to which 


have been added this year special prizes, 


of War Bond Stamps. 

In charge of the tournament is the 
following committee: 

F. C. Donovan, chairman, F. C. Dovo- 
van, Inc., Boston; James T. Gormley, 
Day-Gormley Leather Co.; Marcus Mc- 
Weeney, Kennedy Co.; John F. Murphy, 
Ohio Leather Co.; Gordon Scott, Boor 
AND SHOE RecorDER; Francis Shea, 
Barbour Welting Co.; Eugene L. Wy- 
man, United States Leather Co.; Louis 
H. Salvage, Louis H. Salvage Shoe Co.; 
John E. Daniels, John E. Daniels 
Leather Co.; William E. Doyle, Doyle 
Shoe Co.; W. J. McHenry, The Linen 
Thread Co.; A. D. Knight, Shoe and 
Leather Reporter; William M. Slattery, 
Slattery Bros., Inc.; Fred Ahern, Bliss 
& Co.; Francis B. Masterson, Hub Shoe 
Co., and Maxwell Field, secretary, Bos- 
ton Boot and Shoe Club. 

Publicity Committee: Marcus Mc- 
Weeney, chairman; Fred Ahern, A. D. 
Knight, Gordon Scott and Maxwell 
Field. 

What is believed to be the first time 
in this section that War Saving Stamps 
will be used for the price of admission 
to so large an event will transpire when 
The 210 Associates holds its Fifth Ban- 
quet and Entertainment in the Imperial 
Ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
on Tuesday night, June 2, during the 
Boston Shoe Show. The United States 
Treasury will be enriched by some 
$7,500. This procedure was carefully 
thought out by the members of the “210” 
who, in addition to presenting their 
usual show, wanted to aid the war 
effort in connection with it. Even 
though it is not convenient for some 
people to actually send the War Saving 
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BENT BONES 
that were bent 


by defective shoes 





STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


For sixty years “EDUCATOR” has been a symbol 
of quality and comfort in footwear. It was one of 
the first shoes built to conform to the natural 
shape of the foot. Today “EDUCATOR” is one of 
the best known shoe names in America not only 
among shoe dealers, but the consuming public as 
well. “EDUCATOR SHOES” are made for men, 
women and children and are designed to “let the 


foot develop as it should.” 


EDUCATOR SHOES 


Educator Shoe Corporation of America 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 

















Stamps, the association will convert 
all cash or checks received into stamps. 

This year’s show is under the guid- 
ance of George Dempsey, Farmington 
Shoe Co., Dover, N. H., who is working 
hard on plans to make this so. 

As every previous show has been a 
sell-out days before the event, it be- 
comes imperative that those planning 
to attend this affair make their reser- 
vations well in advance to insure de- 
sirable tables. All reservations, accom- 
panied by check, should be sent to the 
offices of The 210 Associates, Inc., 210 
Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fashion Favors Sheer 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72] 


ing there days. . . . Sandals as gay, 
as light-hearted as you when you’re 
dancing with the A-1 man in the army.” 

In advertising Palter De Liso Shoes, 
Himelhoch’s says, “A sheer look to your 
shoes .. . achieved with this marvelous 
new Plastic Mesh, Light-as-air, Breezy, 
Decorative, very! Open heel pump in 
black, blue or brown with suede. The 
spectator pump in black or blue with 
calf. The built-up strap sandal in black, 
navy or brown suede.” 
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| romp? attention to shoe manufacturer’s last 
and style creation problems. 


})....- on Schedule to meet manufactur- 
ing schedules. 


Q.. results for shoe manufacturers in get- 
ting acclaim for the style and fit of their 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Dr Scholls ... story oF procress 


From a tiny one-room shop to an institution serving 
millions throughout the world today ... that’s the 
story of our progress. This is an institution grown 
great through service... filling a definite need for 
Foot Relief . . . a need greater than ever today. 


President, THE SCHOLL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


» Dr. SCHOLL’S FOOT COMFORT SERVICE 
DO INCREASES NET PROFITS FOR YOU 


™ 9 out of 10 of the people entering 
SHOE ‘ \ your store are suffering from 
DEALER... . Se foot troubles of some kind. 


You have a vital 

role in America’s released by our government. Think of it... ~ ogi 
, every one of your customers needs Foot Relief... 

war effort. It's up 4 needs more than just shoes. Dr. Scholl’s Foot 

to you to keep our %  Comfort* Service enables you to help them 

men and women on WJ ">, keep fit for peak efficiency, free from foot 

the Home Front On mes troubles that may lower their war efforts 














That’s the startling news revealed in figures recently 


Their Feet: to help © > ... and it gives you extra volume and 


them maintain peak effi- protite, . 
ciency so that our Pro- 1 “ ak with men bape vestias tng 
duction Program may roll \ a TD with auto tires gone end queciine being 
on at Full Speed. s + ‘y rationed... America needs Dr. Scholl’s 
, = % Foot Comfort® Service more than 
Don’t let Foot Troubles © ‘ saan i dactindons pe 


impair our War effort! The } @ % country on its feet. Ask the 

Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort*Serv- ¥ 7 % Dr. Scholl representative to 

P % % show you how you can tie 

ice plan enables you to help foot inte Anserice’s Victory 

sufferers to find real relief, quick- Program. 

ly and easily. It makes friendsfor 7% % 

your store—builds a steady repeat \ Dt Scholl's 

business. ew “} NATIONALLY 
The demand for Dr. Scholl sis 4 . ADVERTISED 

greater than ever. Cashin...feature © = TO HELP 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort* Remedies , * 

and Arch Supports. 


Df Scholls 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 


213 West Schiller St., Chicago, Il. , —_ 
62 West 14th St., New York City ; A WORLD- WIDE INSTITUTION 
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THIS WEEK 


*NATIONAL NEWS® 


Must Expect Some Losses, Retailers Told 





Price Administrator Henderson Advises Merchants Not to 
Apply to OPA for Relief Except in “Most 
Unusual Circumstances”’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Retailers were 
warned by Leon Henderson, head of the 
Office of Price Administration, just 
prior to March 18, the effective date of 
the retail price ceilings, that they are 
not expected to apply to OPA for re- 
lief, “except in the most unusual cir- 
cumstances,” even if their profits on 
some articles are reduced or wiped out 
altogether. 

“The price control order is a war 
measure, and such sacrifics as it re- 
quires of retailers must be taken in the 
light or sacrifices for the country’s 
welfare,” Mr. Henderson said. “There 
is no more ‘business as usual,’ nor will 
there be until we win the war.” 

This statement by Mr. Henderson 
was made in connection with Tempo- 
rary Procedural Regulation No. 2, out- 
lining the procedure by which retailers 
may if necessary apply to the Office of 
Price Administration for adjustment of 
abnormally low price ceilings. 

Retailers who incur losses on one ar- 
ticle or group of articles as a result of 
the price ceilings must consider it their 
duty to absorb the loss, if it does not 
make up a substantial part of their 
business, or pass it on to their sup- 
pliers, Mr. Henderson said. In many 
cases a loss on some articles can be 
made up by profits on others, and in 
some cases the situation will prove only 
temporary, he added. 

If a retailer wants the OPA to ad- 
just any of his prices, which in general 
must not be higher after next Monday 
than the highest charged for the same 
or similar articles in March, must sub- 
mit evidence to prove two things. He 
must show that his price is definitely 
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lower than that charged for the same 
article by his competitors, and much 
lower than the price he customarily 
charges. He must also show that he 
suffers substantial hardship as a result 
of the loss suffered on the particular 
article and the effect of that loss upon 
his total operations. 

If the retailer wants the ceiling 
raised on more than one article, he must 
file a separate application for each, ex- 
cept that if he feels the ceilings are too 
low on most of the articles he sells, he 
may file a single application outlining 
all his difficulties in detail. Applica- 
tions should be filed with the nearest 
regional office of OPA. 


Play Shoes Selling on Coast 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Shown in the shoe 
stores of Seattle are forerunners of the 
Summer shoe business—a host of new 
and interesting styles. Play shoes in 
fabric, with fast-color washable tops 
are leaders in the shoe departments and 
shops. Although rubber soles are still 
available at the outset of the Summer 
season, the industry is fast switching 
to rope and leather soles in newest play- 
time footwear. 

Furthermore, there are hanky-ties, 
ever open-toe sandals, which are prov- 
ing popular when worn with dirndl 
skirts or slacks, as well as peasant style 
Summer frocks in gay sunny colors. For 
beach wear some of the shoe retailers 
of the city are introducing a multi-color 
elasticized wedge with leather or rub- 
ber sole, while espadrille wedges with 
rope soles and basket weave fabric tops 
are being exhibited in a variety of col- 
ors. 


SATURDAY*® 
MAY 23, 1942 ® 


Herbert Lehmann 
Shoe Club Head 


New York—Herbert Lehmann was 
elected president of the Shoe Club, Inc., 
of New York, at a luncheon meeting of 
the board of directors recently. He suc- 
ceeds Ben D. Schwartz. 


HERBERT LEHMANN 


Irving J. Fife was named vice-presi- 
dent, with Everit B. Terhune, Sr., and 
Murray J. Saks. Barney Fox was 
elected treasurer and Richard T. Green, 
secretary. Minna Morgenstern is execu- 
tive secretary. 

Ben Barnett and Richard Schmidt 
were reelected members of the board 
for two years. The installation of offi- 
cers will take place June 9. Mr. Leh- 
mann, the other officers, Mr. Barnett 
and Mr. Schmidt, have long been active 
members of the Shoe Club. 





How Retailers May Post Ceiling Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Interpretations 
of the general maximum price regula- 
tion, of great importance to retailers, 
were issued May 14 by Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson, in question and 
answer form. 

Q.—Can the requirement that a re- 
tailer display ceiling prices of cost-of- 


ability and designed to sell in same 
price line. Since new brand C has no 
advertising history, trade usage or pub- 
lic acquaintance to enhance its value, it 
is most similar to the 10 cent brand. 
Whether brand A is dropped or contin- 
ued at 10 cents is immaterial. If the 
manufacturer merely rebrands his ar- 


J. J. Viecaro, manager of the French, Shriner & Urner men's shoe store 

at 350 Madison Avenue, New York, posted his price listings on four 

separate sheets. Later these will be incorporated on one sheet, photo- 
stated and blown up to a larger size. 


living articles be satisfied by a book, 
loose-leaf folder, or a card index, show- 
ing maximum prices, located near the 
merchandise? A.—No, the general 
maximum price regulation states that 
the ceiling on the specified cost-of-liv- 
ing articles must be marked in a man- 
ner “plainly visible to . . . the purchas- 
ing public.” This means that a customer 
should see the ceiling price in the nor- 
mal course of purchasing, without hav- 
ing to search in any way for it. 
Q.—How may a retailer post his list 
of maximum prices? A.—He may dis- 
play a list of maximum prices for a 
group of cost-of-living articles on a 
single sheet prominently displayed, but 
it is not permissible to post several lay- 
ers of such lists on top of one another 
so that it would be necessary for a cus- 
tomer to thumb through such lists. 
Q.—How will price ceilings be deter- 
mined where identical articles have 
been sold under different brand names 
at different prices? A.—The seller can- 
not sell the lower price brand at the 
price for the higher price brand. Differ- 
ent brands are different commodities. 
Q.—A manufacturer has brands A 
and B, each the same quality and sizes. 
A sells at 10 cents, B at 15 cents. Can 
he begin making brand C of the same 
item to sell at 12 cents? A.—No, he 
must take price of most similar brand- 
ed commodity with same use, service- 
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ticle, a sale at a higher price is a viola- 
tion. Rebranding does not make a dif- 
ferent article. We have ruled earlier 


that different brands are different com- 
modities, but that is so only where the 
brands were already on the market, 
thereby receiving public recognition as 
different commodities. 

Q.—A dress manufacturer sold nine 
style numbers at $14.50 a dozen. Dur- 
ing March he raised the price on three 
most popular style numbers to $15.50, 
but sold only two of these style num- 
bers at the higher price. What would 
be his maximum price on the three 
numbers raised? A.—Only the two 
style numbers actually sold and deliv- 
ered at the higher price have the higher 
maximum price. All other maximum 
prices are $14.50. 

Q.—A retailer during March sold a 
lot of substantially similar dresses all 
costing $4.50, in two price lines, more 
attractive style numbers at $7.95, and 
less attractive at $6.95. Is $7.95 the 
ceiling price for all styles in the lot? 
A.—No, each style number is a separate 
commodity and must be priced at its 
cwn highest March price. Also, where 
a retailer sold in March a lot of sub- 
stantially similar dresses in two price 
lines, his maximum prices on similar 
lots must be distributed among the two 
price lines in a proportion that is as 
close as possible to the proportion used 
in March, but keeping the March prices 
for style numbers sold during March 
and repeated in the second lot. 

Q.—Are maximum prices in a chain- 
tore organization determined for the 
entire chain or for each store separ- 
ately? A.—Each store in a group of 
chain stores must determine its own 
maximum prices. 

Q.—Who must absorb an increase in 
freight or transportation rates? A.—If 
a seller sold “F. O. B.” to a purchaser 
of a particular class during the base 
period he need not absorb any increase 


Ralph Laycock, manager of the E. T. Wright Arch Preserver Shop in the 

y Shoe Store, Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, plans to photostat his 

price list and mount if on a stand-up board to be placed on one of the 
display tables in his shop. 
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Meet us at Boston 


ROOM 421, THE STATLER, JUNE 1, 2, 3 


LEASE accept this personal invitation to step 

up and introduce yourself if we don’t spot you 
first. We'll probably be “in circulation” at the 
Statler or the Parker House. 


Of course, you'll want to see the gorgeous array 
of pearlescent Fairy Forms in Room 421 at the 
Statler. But remember, please, our purpose in at- 
tending the show is to personally meet all our good 
friends in the shoe industry. So, if you’ve dealt 
with us in the past or expect to in the future, be 
sure to say “hello.” We want to know you better. 


Ask for Fairy Forms Heel Height Rule and Calendar. 


Shoe Form Co. Inc., Auburn, N.Y. 





in freight costs as to that class of 
buyer. 

If a seller sold on a “delivered” basis 
—that is, his price was a definite price 
delivered to buyers of the same class 
and did not vary with the costs of mak- 
ing delivery to buyers in different local- 
ities—(that is, to buyers of different 


John Harriss, of the Ross-Harriss 

Shoe Store, 46th Street, off Fifth 

Avenue, has mounted his listing in a 

celluloid container which is pinned 

to the wail near the entrance of 
the store. 


classes) the increased freight must be 
absorbed by the seller. If a seller sold 
on a basis whereby he delivered, but 
he billed the transportation charges 
separately, the increase in freight can 
be passed on to the buyer (unless, of 
course, during March he followed the 
practice of deducting shipping costs 
from the cost of the commodity). 

Q.—How will ceilings be fixed on 
goods in a warehouse, and never sold 
or offered for sale in March. A.—Maxi- | 
mum prices must be determined by ref- 
erence to the regulations, first seeing 
if seller sold the same commodity, then 
seeking if he sold a similar commodity, 
then looking to competitors’ prices, then 
referring to Section 3 of the regulation. 

Q.—May prices of items delivered as 
samples or on memorandum in March 
be taken as legal maximums? A.—Man- 
ufacturers or wholesalers who deliv- 
ered items in fall lines as samples or 
on memorandum during March may not 
take those prices as their legal maxi- 
mums. Such prices do net represent 
prices at which those commodities were 
delivered in March, and so far as they 
were offered for sale, they were for de- 
livery after March. 


Kent Named Men’s 
Shoe Manager 


New ORLEANS, LA..—John Kent has 
been appointed new manager of the 
men’s . shoe department at Maison 
Blanche department store, here. Mr. 
Kent was formerly with Pokorny’s St. 
Charles shoe store, of this city. 
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Extraordinary Interest in Trade Meetings 





Sessions of Shoe Retailers, Manufacturers and Tanners Supply 
Answers to Vital Questions and Set the Stage for 
More Efficient Co-operation in War Effort 


New York — Extraordinary interest 
and unprecedented attendance at recent 
shoe and leather trade gatherings in 
New York reflect the keen realization 
on the part of shoe retailers, manufac- 
turers, tanners and all connected with 
the industry that Washington develop- 
ments resulting from the war today 
constitute vital and controlling factors 
in business management. 


Show Conservation Possibiities 

Gatherings like the recent meeting of 
shoe manufacturers sponsored by the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, the emergency meeting of 
the National Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion, at which Merle Fainsod, head of 
the Retail Trade and Service Division 
of OPA, explained the application of 
the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion to the shoe business; the Spring 
Meeting of the Tanners Council at the 
Waldorf Astoria and the various shoe 
shows held early this month, which 
gave retailers an opportunity to look 
over the new styles and see how they 
as well as manufacturers can co-operate 
in the industry’s effort to conserve crit- 
ical materials—all of these are of 
supreme interest and importance in 
wartime because they afford shoe men 
an opportunity to learn how they can 
co-operate in the war effort and at the 
samé time operate their businesses in 
such a way as to serve consumers, with 
a minimum call on the critical materials 
needed for the armed services. 


Meetings Helpful to Government 


These trade gatherings likewise pro- 
vide an opportunity for representatives 
of industry and government to come 
together and discuss their common in- 
terests, plan to co-operate in furthering 
both the war effort and service to the 
civilian population, including the great 
army of defense workers, and work out 
problems that arise from time to time. 
They afford a sounding board for repre- 
sentatives of the government and offi- 
cials of the various agencies having 
charge of war, civilian and economic 
activities to communicate directly with 
business men, inform them concerning 
the problems of government in the war 
emergency and discuss these matters 
face to face. 

That government is appreciative of 
the opportunities afforded by these 
meetings thus to confer with business 
men in the various branches of the shoe 
and leather industries is evident from 
the number of prominent officials in 
WPB and OPA who came from Wash- 
ington to address the National Shoe 
Retailers Association, Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association and Tan- 
ners Council at their meetings in New 
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York this month. Opportunities for 
similar discussion and co-operative 
planning between government officials 
and the shoe industry will be afforded 
by the Style Conference of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association next Sep- 
tember, when conservation of critical 
materials will be a major topic, and by 
the National Shoe Fair, scheduled for 
the first week in November. 

That transportation problems, ration- 
ing of motor fuel and probable ration- 
ing of railway travel may make it 
somewhat more difficult for shoe men to 
attend future trade gatherings is to be 
anticipated. That the government will 
put any serious obstacles in the way of 
such attendance seems unthinkable, 
especially in view of the extent to which 
the government is making use of them 
to get its ideas across to business and 
enlist the co-operation of business men. 

Other great industries, like the iron 
and steel industry, for example, are 
planning to hold their important trade 
meetings and conferences. Ways will 
undoubtedly be found to provide trans- 
portation for those who are really in- 
terested in attending such gatherings 
and also to solve the problem of hotel 
accommodations. Evidence available at 
the present time seems to point to the 
conclusion that the important trade 
gatherings, especially those of a na- 
tional and regional character, are more 
useful, valuable and important in the 
present emergency than they have ever 
been in the past, and that both the shoe 
industry and the government will wish 
to see them continued on a plane that 
will make them of even greater service. 


Saturday Closing in Shoe 
And Leather District 


Boston, Mass.—Replies to question- 
naires relative to Saturday closing in 
the Boston shoe and leather district re- 
cently sent out by the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association indicate 
a definite inclination in the majority of 
instances to close all day Saturday be- 
ginning in June and continuing until 
after Labor Day. 

In the poll recently concluded 70 of 
the leading firms in the district decided 
to‘ close all day Saturday during the 
Summer months, but five reported they 
will stay open; seven other companies 
are closed on Saturdays throughout the 
year. 

Tabulation of votes discloses that 17 
firms will be closed Saturdays through- 
out the Summer months of June, July, 
August and September; 21 will close 
from June 1 until after Labor Day; 23 
will close on Saturdays beginning in 
July and remain closed until the week 
after Labor Day. 














“You alone set your goal— 
in Sales and Dollars” 


says 
Mr. Ralph L. Feldner 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 


526 PIERCE STREET 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


He also makes the statement, 
“If you have often thought you 
would like to be in business for 
yourself, but lacked the neces- 
sary capital for an investment, 
the Health Spot Shoe Shop Plan 
is the answer to your dream.” 


As a successful Health Spot 
Shoe Shop operator, enjoying 
the best job of his shoe-selling 
career, Mr. Feldner is well qual- 
ified to make this kind of state- 
ment. 


In Health Spot Shoe Shops all 
over the country, men who have 
always worked hard but never 
received much for their efforts, 
are attaining success and hap- 
piness through the Health Spot 
Shoe Shop Plan. 


No investment is required, yet 
you receive a liberal share of 
the profits in addition to a regu- 
lar salary. 


You can use your knowledge of 
fitting and selling shoes to the 
fullest extent—and watch your 
earnings grow! 


MEN WANTED 


There is always a need for good 
men to operate Health Spot 
Shoe Shops. Send for an appli- 
cation blank today if this profit- 
sharing plan appeals to you. 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
DANVILLE, — ILLINOIS 











is the modern, one-piece vamp 
lining that puts. extra comfort, 
coolness, good looks and long 


wear into the shoes you sell. 


GET THIS BOOK 


It tells in pictures how leading shoe 
merchandisers use FLEXNAP fea- 
tures to build profitable volume. 
Mailed free while they last. Write 
for your copy, today. 


W.S. LIBBEY 
COMPANY 


p AA A Ny 
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Dealers Set Ceiling Prices 


New York—The Metropolitan Arch 
Preserver dealers held a meeting May 
11 at the E. T. Wright & Company New 
York office in order to arrange the set- 


RALPH LAYCOCK 


ting of retail ceiling prices of Wright 
Arch Preserver shoes. The meeting was 
called by Ralph Laycock, secretary of 
the organization. 

The dealers agreed unanimously to 
make the change over to the ceiling 


AL SMITH 


prices as soon as possible, rather than 
to wait until the May 18 deadline. They 
voted to make the change on Wednes- 
day, May 13. 

Both Mr. Laycock and Al Smith were 
active in formulating the Arch Pre- 
server advertising appearing in New 
York papers this season. 


Install New Shoe Store 


RENTON, WaSH.— The Emporium 
here has installed a fine new shoe store 
with a host of new fixtures, Mrs. Evan 
Raymond of this store recently stated. 
Instead of one shoe department, how- 
ever, the Raymonds have created two, 
one for men and one for women cus- 
tomers, at the same time doubling their 
stock. Vastly augmented facilities have 
been necessary to take care of increased 
business in this store. 


Army Places $600,000 Order 


For Nurses’ Shoes 


Boston, Mass.—Twelve shoe manu- 
facturers share in an award of con- 
tracts to manufacture army nurses’ 
shoes valued at more than $600,000, it 
has been announced at the Boston 
Quartermaster Depot. Quantities in- 
clude 115,956 pairs of white shoes at 
an average price per pair of $2.71; and 
100,428 pairs of black shoes at an aver- 
age price of $2.94. Successful bidders 
are: 

White Shoes—Huth & James, Mil- 
waukee, 10,000 pairs at $2.67; Spals- 
bury-Steis-Deevers Shoe Co., Frederick- 
town, Mo., 15,000 at $2.6829; Conti- 
nental Shoe Co., Portsmouth, N. H., 
20,000 at $2.71; Gale Shoe Co., N. 
Adams, Mass., 20,000 at $2.7263; 
Adams Bros., Pittsfield, N. H., 10,000 
at $2.73625; Huiskamp Bros., Keokuk, 
Iowa, 10,000 at $2.75; Lancaster Shoe 
Co., Elizabethtown, Pa., 8000 at $2.75; 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, 12,956 
at $2.75. 

Black Shoes—Gale Shoe Co., North 
Adams, Mass., 20,000 pairs at $2.8258; 
Huth & James, Milwaukee, 10,000 at 
$2.83; Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, 
20,040 at $2.96; B. A. Corbin & Son 
Co., Marlboro, Mass., 15,000 at $2.985; 
J. M. Connell Shoe Co., Braintree, 
Mass., 11,388 at $3.00; and Simplex 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 24,000 at 
$3.00. 

Other awards announced include one 
to Krentler Bros. Co., Milwaukee, for 
2262 pairs of. ski boot lasts at $1.95 
per pair; and to the Sterling Last Ob., 
New York City, for 999 pairs of hinged 
Munson lasts. 


Set Dates for Summer 


Clearance 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The regular 
Spring meeting of the Philadelphia 
Shoe Merchants Guild was held at the 
Hotel Adelphia in this city recently. 
The principal business of the meeting 
was the establishment of a date before 
which clearance sales would not be an- 
nounced by the members. After some 
discussion, the dates finally decided up- 
on were July 7 for private announce- 
ments for the individual clientele of the 
respective stores, and July 13 for gen- 
eral newspaper and window announce- 
ments. 

While this was the only matter call- 
ing for action, the meeting was most 
interesting to the members present be- 
cause of a general discussion of the re- 
cently promulgated price regulation by 
the Government. This entirely informal 
discussion was carried on to the cus- 
tomary luncheon, and the discussion of 
the various angles and phases of the 
question as brought out at the New 
York meeting recently left every one 
present with a clearer idea of the re- 
quirements of the situation and the best 
methods of cooperation with Govern- 
ment agencies. 

President T. Dun Belfield occupied 
the chair. 
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(SCUFFLESS ““PYRAHEEL’ PROTECTION ) 


Young America is digging her heels into 
a lot of new territory—pulling for vic- 
tory. And she’s not getting down at the 
heels. Reason: her favorite shoes are 
giving her the wear-saving, care-saving, 
long-life Béauty of Du Pont ‘'Pyraheel”’ 
plastic heel covering. ¥% Talk up these 
‘‘Pyraheel"’ points to women in uni- 
form and out. They're on the beam 


Scuffless ‘‘Pyraheel’’ resists dents, 





scuffs, stains and scratches from the 





—pedals and brakes in motor services 

—iron bases of defense office chairs 

—hospital steps (they're mostly stone) 

—dark curbs and manholes met in air 
warden tours 


reugh flooring and cinder yards of 
defense plants 


—all the footwork all America will do 
to save gas and fires 


Specify Scuffless ‘‘Pyraheel’’ on fall 
orders. This plastic replaces leather— 
improves wear—costs no more. Avail- 
able in most leather grains amd colors 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. {INC.) 
PLASTICS DEPARTMENT, ARUNGTON, N. J 


GU POND 


“PYRAHEEL” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Show Dates Shifted 


Detroit, MicH.—Rush of shoe busi- 
ness in this territory and changed mer- 
chandising conditions caused ‘by war- 
time operation have combined to cause 
a shift in show dates for the Fall show 
scheduled by the Michigan Shoe Trav- 
elers’ Club for the Hotel Statler, here. 
Instead of one Fall show, two will be 
held, First will be the ““Pre-Fall Show,” 
to be held on Monday and Tuesday, 
June 1 and 2, the original dates of the 
regular Fall show. Second will be the 
“July Fall Show,” slated for Monday 
and Tuesday, July 6 and 7. 

In dividing the show into two sec- 
tions, consideration was taken of the 


fact that men representing the regular 


manufacturers’ lines will get their sam- 
ples earlier, and plan to be through 
selling by the middle of June, while the 
men handling jobbing lines, especially 
in ladies’ novelty shoes, will not receive 
their samples until later. The June 
show will thus be devoted primarily to 
the manufacturers’ standard lines, 
while the July show will feature ladies’ 
novelty shoes. 


Opens Store in San Diego 


SAN Dieco, Cat.—A. A. Doose has 
opened a Ground Gripper-Cantilever 
Shoe Store at 1229 Fifth Ave. Previ- 
ous to coming here, Mr. Doose was shoe 
buyer for the Cresent Department 
Store, Spokane, Wash., for 29 years. 


To Collect Celebrities’ Shoes 


New YorkK—As a result of his broad- 
cast on “Swap Night,” recently over 
station WJZ and the Blue Network. 
Samuel G. Staff, president of Julius 
Grossman Shoes and of the Shoe Re- 
tailers’ League, has received over two 
hundred letters concerning his inten- 
tien to start a collection of celebrity 
shoes. Most of the letters congratulated 
him on his idea to immortalize General 
MacArthur’s shoes in bronze for his 
collection of shoe Americana, while 
others offered to “swap” various fai- 
ous footgear they had on hand. 

Mr. Staff plans to get together a 
number of famous shoes of stage and 
screen stars, as well as reknowned 
American leaders both past and pres- 
ent, and make a window display of them 
at the Grossman store on Fifth Avenue. 
It was while he was president of the 
Shoe Club that a similar project was 
. undertaken. At that time original shoes 
worn by such celebrities as Albert Ein- 
stein, Lily Pons, Gladys : Swarthout, 
Bing Crosby and Charlie Chaplin were 
obtained. 


Opens New Store 


PUYALLUP, WASH.—A new shoe store 
has recently been opened here, called 
“Ben’s Shoe Store,” by Ben Frieden- 
berg, who formerly managed a store in 
Tacoma, Wash. He has put in a large 
stock of popular priced footwear. The 
new store is in the Barovic Building. 
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Vail Joins F. S. Elam 


Boston, Mass.—Luke P. Vail, who 
has been connected with the service 
department of the Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation for the past eleven 
years, has resigned to take a position 
with the F. S. Elam Shoe Company of 
Rochester, New York, as vice-president 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Vail has had a broad experience 
in shoe manufacturing since working 
as a boy in the factories of Dunn and 
McCarthy and E. P. Reed. His first 


LUKE P. VAIL 


executive position was with the Lehigh 
Shoe Company of Rochester, where he 
was active in shoe circles and a char- 
ter member of the Shoe Superinten- 
dents’ and Foremen’s Association. Fol- 
lowing this original experience in 
Rochester he worked for a number of 
years in an advisory capacity with 
high-grade shoe manufacturers of New 
York City. 

During the recent years of his asso- 
ciation with Compo he has played an 
important part in the successful de- 
velopment of cement sole shoes. Mr. 
Vail takes on his new duties with Elam 
Shoe Company on June 1. 

Executives of the Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation recently gave a 
dinner in his honor at the Parker 
House in Boston. 


Fithian Carrying 
Lines on Coast 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—O. H. Fithian 
is now representing both the Lancaster 
Shoe Co. and Devine &. Yungel lines of 
shoes on the West Coast. This veteran 
is spoken of as having sold shoes on the 
Pacific Coast territory longer than any 
other man. He started coming here 52 
years ago, when he represented the R. 
P. Smith Co. of Chicago. Previous to 
that, he had four years of shoe selling 
to his credit. 

Headquarters are maintained in the 
Hotel Lankershim while he is in his 
home town. Mr. Fithian is the father 
of “Bob” Fithian, who is also a well- 
liked Pacific Coast shoe traveler. The 
latter carries the Gerberich-Payne line. 


Former Correspondent’s Son 


A Lieutenant 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Sergt. Thomas C. 
Morrow, son of Maj. Whinston V. Mor- 
row, former Buffalo correspondent for 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER, has been 
graduated from the officers’ candidate 
school at Camp Davis, N. C., and has 
received his commission as second 
lieutenant in the Army. He entered the 
Army in September, 1940, with the 
209th Coast Artillery (Anti-Aircraft) 
Regiment, shortly before the unit was 
sent to Camp Stewart, Ga. Maj. Mor- 
row, his father, is Buffalo’s Army re- 
cruiting and induction officer. 


Feature New Rayon Stockings 


New York — Presenting a “Style 
Futurama” to the fashion press and a 
hundred other guests in their sales- 
room at 200 Madison Avenue, recently, 
the Gotham Hosiery Company showed 
silk, nylon and the latest developments 
in rayon hose. Fashion editors took * 
part.in a Guessing Contest, in which 
they tried to distinguish between the 
three types of yarn in the stockings 
worn by 10 models. A first prize was 
offered of $25 worth of Gold Stripe 
stockings; a second prize of $15.worth 
and other prizes of $10 and $5 worth 
of stockings. Three popular shades... 
“Amberspice,” “Daytime” and “Joy- 
ous” ... were shown in the three yarns. 

A feature of the show was the “stock- 
ing of the future,” a gossamer sheer in 
very fine denier rayon. Two innovations 
stressed were the use of very fine gauge 
machines for rayon hosiery and the use 
of a single type rayon yarn for an 
entire stocking. Additional feature was 
the “Reverst-Knit” method employed to 
give rayon stockings exceptional sheer- 
ness and to remove undesirable sheen. 

“We don’t think silk stockings will 
ever come back,” said Mr. Roy E. Tilles, 
president of the Gotham Hosiery Com- 
pany. “The resources of science and 
industry have replaced silk yarns, and 
have done it so well that the Japanese 
will find they permanently have lost 
their main income and support.” Rayon 
stockings can replace silk when made 
by new methods on 51-gauge machines 
in finer denier yarns than ever before 
allocated to a stocking manufacturer, 
with perfectly fitting ankles and feet. 

Basic rules for the care of rayon 
stockings were offered. 


Add New Department 


Houston, Tex.—After operating as 
a shoe store exclusively for the past five 
years, the Rossonian Shoe Store has 
opened a dress shop in connection with 
the shoe departments. P. E. Price was 
named store manager by R. G. Sharp, 
owner of the Rossonian Shoe Store, and 
M. Levitin has leased the dress depart- 
ment with Mr. Price as manager. 

The shoe department features shoes 
and sandals at $6.95. A bargain bal- 
cony features shoes at $.99 and $1.99. 
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C16 COMES 


the fleet 


---wearing shoes of 


BLACh ROYAL CALF 


Black Royal Calf—produced by American Hide & 
Leather Company—is going into many, many thou- 
sands of shoes ordered under the U. S. Navy Defense 
Program. This fine-grain calfskin is a real black that 
makes up well in Navy shoes. The men like its high 
lustre, its mellow comfort, and its ability to stand up 


under rugged conditions at sea and on shore. 


ZA AWS AMERICAN HIDE ano LEATHER CO. 
: Loilin— 
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Workshoes 
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Honest Value 
In Boery Poie 


Inc, 
KEENE, N. Ht. 





St. Louis Jobs 





CLEAN 
CURRENT STYLES 


St. Louis’ finest makes always 
on the floor. 


JOBS .. . SAMPLES 
CANCELLATIONS 


Women's better 
in dress and sport ear 


SCHNEIDER SHOE CO. 
1404 Washington Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 
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Bowling Shoes 
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$4.99 Buy Now 
-JV PAY LATER 


UD Ne. 7344 Wos. Ox. 1.90 
Ne. 732X Men's Ox. 2.00 
No. 731X Mea’s HI. 2.10 


15 Additional Styles, 


CAT 
ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., 101 Duane St., N.Y.C. 








OPA Official at New York 
State Meeting 


RocHEstTer, N. Y.—Leon Henderson, 
OPA administrator, will be asked to 
send an official from his office to the 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Shoe Retailers’ Association at the On- 
ondaga Hotel, Syracuse, Sunday, June 
14, so that the price situation, as it 
will be then, may be presented. “New 
questions are arising daily now that 
OPA ceilings have been placed on all 
shoes,” said William Pidgeon, conven- 
tion chairman. “They, of course, affect 
both sales and profits.” 
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real source of profits. 
Inquiries invited 


357 Fourth Avenue 


LYNCHBURG, VA. GRAND 


PL 


WILLIAM ISELIN & Co., INC. 


Our factoring service makes it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 


Branch Offices 
RAPIDS, MICH. 
COGUGAUEOUREEAUUGRGGEUELEREEEEEEGREREONGELE EEL RGEAEEAEREAE REA RREARACA AERA ETE RSR AEE EEU RACER 


Jactors a 


for Manufacturen 
and Selling Agent: 
of Shoes, Leathe 
and Allied Products 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Obituaries 


Max Kalter 


New YorK—Max Kalter, president 
of the Servus Rubber Company, Rock 
Island, Ill., died Sunday afternoon at 
his home, 239 Central Park West. He 
was sixty-three years old. 

Mr. Kalter also was treasurer and 
a director of the General Furniture 
Company, of Chicago, and a director of 
the Pierce Butler Radiator Corpora- 
tion. He served with the American 
forces in the Spanish War and with 
the English in the Boer War. He was 
a member of the City Athletic Club, the 
Temple Israel of New York, and the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Kalter; a sister, Mrs. Selma Roos, 
and a brother, Leo Kalter. 


Fred M. Jones 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Fred M. Jones, 
former Green Bay shoe retailer and in 
recent years salesman for the Misha- 
waka Rubber and Woolen Manufactur- 
ing Co., died recently at his home here. 
While in Green Bay, Mr. Jones was one 
of the organizers of the South Side Im- 
provement Association and a former 
member of the park board. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a daughter and four 
brothers. 


Mack Brown 


BepFrorD, INpD.—Mack Brown, 78 years 
old, retired Bedford shoe merchant, 
died recently at the Dunn Memorial 
hospital here after a short illness. Mr. 
Brown, who was widely known to the 
shoe trade in Southern and Central In- 
diana, retired from business in 1939. 
He is survived by his widow, one son 
and one sister. Burial was in a local 
cemetery. 


Clarence M. Collins 


DANVILLE, N. H.—Clarence M. Col- 
lins, 83, a manufacturer of women’s 
shoes for about 40 years, is dead here 
after a three months’ illness. 


He was a native and lifelong resident 
of Danville and had held many town 
offices, as well as serving in both 
branches of the State Legislature. It 
was at his suggestion that the lilac was 
adopted as New Hampshire’s official 
state flower. Mr. Collins was also prom- 
inent in many fraternal and civic or- 
ganizations. 

Survivors include his widow, Ada F. 
Collins; one son, Irving Collins of Dan- 
ville, and a daughter, Mrs. Ruth Taylor 
of Providence, R. I. 


Charles B. Hudson 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Word has been 
received here of the death of Charles 
B. Hudson, 83, former member of the 
shoe manufacturing firm of Byrnes, 
Dugan & Hudson of this city, at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., recently. In 1902 he re- 
tired from the firm, which was one of 
the foremost manufacturers of shoes 
for women and children in the city. 
Since that time he had been living in 
Pinehurst. 


Herman Dreifuss 


Cuicaco, ILL.—Herman Dreifuss, a 
veteran member of the Chicago Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, died suddenly 
in Louisville, Ky., while on a business 
trip recently. He had not been ill. Mr. 
Dreifuss represented Bloom Bros. Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn. He was a 
familiar figure and regular attendant 
at all state shows and shoe travelers’ 
conventions. 


Louis Slosberg 


PorTsMOUTH, N. H.—Word has been 
received here of the death in Sanford, 
Me., of Louis Slosberg, who operated a 
retail shoe store in this city for many 
vears. He was visiting a daughter in 
Sanford when stricken ill. 

He was one of the oldest members of 
St. John’s Lodge, F. and A. M., and 
Osgood Lodge, 1.0.0.F., in this city. 

Survivors are two sons and three 
daughters. 
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For Posting Your 


CEILING PRICES 
(also your selling prices) 
for EACH STOCK NUMBER 
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Actual Size after 1” Top 209 S. 


Folds ever Top Edge of 
Carton. 





You Thus Maintain a 
Visual and Factual 


Checking Against 
Wholesale Invoices; 
handy for filing with 
your duplicate sales 


2. & em 


50c per Gross 
$2.50 per 1000 
$6.75 per 3000 
$11.25 per 5000 


Unless C.O.D. Preferred 


MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPT. 
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GILASH “PATENTED” SOLES 


)GILASH SHOE CO. 


* FITCHBURG, MASS. 


GIVE LONGER WEAR 


Our Patented Built-in Filler 
gives more Wear, where the 
real wear comes. We advise 
our customers to concen- 
trate on this PATENTED 
SOLE for the duration. 


#208—Black Elk 
1-6 8-C-D 
642-11 B-C-D 
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Travelers Hold Luncheon 
Meeting 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— The regular 
monthly luncheon meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Indiana Shoe Travelers was 
held recently in the club rooms at the 
Hotel English. Jack Newcomb presided 
over the buffet luncheon. 

After luncheon the meeting was 
called to order by President Ralph A. 
Baker. The principal discussion was 
the allotting of shoes by manufacturers, 
the effect on the retailer, and the ulti- 
mate effect on the purchaser. The short- 
age of footwear in some sections of the 
state, where large defense industries 
have been built, and the increase of 
population in these centers, now buzz- 
ing with activity, was brought up for 
discussion. In some of these defense 
centers, the population has more than 
tripled, and is increasing every day. 

There will be another meeting in 
June and perhaps every month during 
the present crisis. Usually these busi- 
ness meetings were discontinued dur- 
ing the Summer months. 


To Manage Boyd’s Shoe Shop 


CotumsiA, S. C.—N. H. Liner has 
been named manager of Boyd’s Shoe 
Shop, taking the place of Harold Shir- 
sky, who was recently inducted into the 
United States Army. 
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Butler Elected to 
General Shoe Board 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Election of 
Candler W. Butler to the board of di- 
rectors of General Shoe Corporation 


CANDLER W. BUTLER 


was announced recently by W. M. Jar- 
man, president. Mr. Butler, former 
president of the Edgewood Shoe Fac- 
tory of Atlanta, is head of General Shoe 
Corporation’s Southeastern Division— 
a position held since the purchase of 
the Edgewood properties by General 
Shoe in 1936. 

Starting in as office boy with the old 


J. K. Orr Shoe Company, in Atlanta, 
Mr. Butler worked up to the presidency 
of the firm, which subsequently became 
known as the Edgewood Shoe Factory. 
Under Mr. Butler’s guidance this fac- 
tory has grown from a daily production 
of 720 pairs in 1920 to a capacity of 
3600 pairs per day. Since 1936, two 
additional factories, located in Cowan, 
Tenn., and Lawrenceville, Ga., have 
been acquired by General Shoe Corpora- 
tion and placed under Mr. Butler’s di- 
rection. The three factories make up 
the Southeastern Division. 


White Shoes Make 
Early Appearance 


RocHESTER, N. Y. — White shoes 
blossomed with the lilacs early in May, 
a full month ahead of the season for 
both as the temperature remained in 
the eighties. There were whole win- 
dows of whites with other Summer 
footwear and accessories as merchants 
made quick changes to harmonize with 
unexpected hot days and suitable mer- 
chandise for them. Displays of shoes 
have never been finer. They are color- 
ful, with reds and blues and browns 
and many shades of different colors in 
artistic designs and accessories to 
match. Retailers say that people are 
not stocking up—just keeping pace with 
the weather, and they have the money 
to do it this year. 
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St. Louis Shoes 
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from 15 of St. Louis’ finest factories 
MEN'S — WOMEN'S — CHILDREN'S 


Dress and Sports 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
\,_ 1326 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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MOC-ABOUTS 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
in Stock Fer Men 
& Lock 
Orthopedic Soles. 
Patented Fiexi- 


Boston Office 
y 186 Lincoln St. 
NASHUA SLIPPER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Golf Shoes 
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REMOVABLE SPIKES 
MOCCASIN TOES 
COLOR COMBINATIONS 


Price $3.60 

Send for New Cataleg 
THE ARNOFF 

SHOE CO., INC. 


Style #2165 101 Duane St. 





New York, N. Y. 





Fifty Years in the 
Shoe Business 


HANOVER, PENNA.—H. D. Sheppard, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Hanover Shoe Company, observed his 
fiftieth anniversary in the shoe busi- 
ness recently. Members of the corpora- 
tion and business staff presented him 
with fifty red roses, a memento of the 
number of years he had been in busi- 
ness, and also gave him a letter of con- 
gratulation outlining the high spots of 
his career. This letter was signed by 
executives, foremen and members. of 
the office staff of the company. 

Mr. Sheppard entered the shoe busi- 
ness in 1892 in Baltimore, Md. In 1899 
he went to Hanover at the request of 
Charles Heiser who was manufactur- 
ing men’s shoes. Mr. Sheppard later 
formed a partnership with C. N. Myers, 
manufacturing the Hanover Shoe. His 
son, Lawrence. B. Sheppard, and his 
grandson, Lawrence B. Sheppard, Jr., 
are both associated with the firm. . 


Completes 40 Years of Service 


LittLte Rock, ARK.— Augustus H. 
Johnson (“Uncle Gus”), assistant floor 
manager at Kempner’s Shoe Store, com- 
pleted 40 years of continuous service 
recently. 


AUGUSTUS H. JOHNSON 


Mr. Johnson has sold up to a million 
dollars’ worth of shoes in that time, and 
has watched women’s styles change 
from the gay nineties’ high top shoes, 
through the low quarter regime of four 
decades ago to the present styles. 

About 15 years ago Mr. Johnson won 
a prize for selling the greatest number 
of a certain line of shoes within a given 
time. 

A native of Columbus, Mr. Johnson 
moved to Little Rock from Hope, Ark. 
For eight years he was employed in the 
Lescher Shoe Store, where he and his 
late friend Harry Benton bought the 
business and later sold it to the late 
Frank Armstrong. He joined the 
Kempner firm in 1902. About a year 
ago he retired from active selling and 
became assistant floor manager of 
Kempner’s. He is the oldest member of 
the firm in point of service. He has 
enjoyed seeing two sons of the owners 
become executives of the firm. 


New Members Admitted 


At Buffalo Meeting 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—The Greater Buffalo 
Shoe Retailers’ Association and Affiliat- 
ed Shoe Trades, at its meeting held re- 
cently, admitted 51 new members, 
bringing the total membership to 237. 
Joseph Pfeiffer of Berger’s was elected 
chairman of the new Main Street 
Council, which also includes Willard 
Lewis, of Flint & Kent’s; Leo McClana- 
han of Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., 
and Jack Jacobs of the Paris Boot Shop. 

Assemblyman Harold B. Ehrlich spoke 
on the benefits shoe men will receive 
on the New York State Fair Trade 
Practice Bill, which is now before Gov. 
Lehman for his signature. Francis K. 
Remington and Grover C. Bradstreet 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
spoke on price ceilings. 


It was decided to hold the annual 
stag outing Wednesday, August 19, at 
the George F. Lamm Post Home, Wil- 
liamsville, N. Y. All the profits from 
the outing are to be donated to the 
Buffalo Evening News Smokes for 
Soldiers Fund. 


Women Clogmakers 
In England 


LONDON, ENGLAND.— Women who 
made clogs for Britain’s factories in the 
last war are returning to the benches 
to make heavy protective footwear for 
munitions factories, steel works and all 
kinds of industrial concerns. More im- 


.fortant than ever now that the loss of 


Malaya means less rubber for gum- 


‘boots, Britain’s present production of 


50,000 clogs a week can be stepped up 
to 100,000 without adding to existing 
plants. The raw materials need no ship- 
ping space; much of the leather comes 
from Britain’s cattle herds, the wood 
from the beechwoods of the Chilterns 
and the iron tips and nails from the 
foundries of the Midlands. 

Clogs of the type used in Britain’s 
factories for many years past are dif- 
ferent from the all-wooden Continental 
sabot. Built up like a heavy boot, some- 


times with felt linings, they are clogs 


only so far as the sole is made of shapéd 
beechwood. Resisting heat, cold, water, 
molten metal and glass and injurious 
chemicals, they stand up better than 
leather-soled boots, which would crack 
or perish under such conditions. 
Queen Anne is dead, but a clog fac- 
tory founded in her reign which made 
footwear for the soldiers of Marlbor- 
ough has the same family represented 
on its board as in 1703. Standing oppo- 
site the “blitzed” ruins of Bow Church, 
Londen, the men and women working 
there are turning out over 100 pairs of 
clogs a week each, from long knee-high 
“Wellingtons” to short “Blinders.” 
They go out to explosives works, col- 
lieries, chemical, gas and electrical 
works, bottling and canning factories, 


. steel rolling mills, laundries, railway 


workshops, stables, garages, glass- 
works, dairies, breweries, distilleries, oil 
refineries and so on. The factory is 
playing its part in the war time cam- 
paign for using up old scraps of mate- 
rial; for example, discarded pieces of 
rubber “printers’ blanket” are used to 
make up serviceable protector aprons 
and acid resisting clogs. 


Mother’s Day Business Good 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.— Wisconsin shoe 
shops which featured footwear and ho- 
siery for Mother’s Day and reported 
good business as a result of this added 
promotion included the S. J. Brouwer 
Shoe Co. and Packard-Rellin, both of 
Milwaukee; Heckert Shoe Co., Apple- 
ton; Fitzsimons in Fond du Lac and 
Groose’s in Beloit. The latter two shops 
also pushed purses as Mother’s Day 
gifts. Business for the occasion was re- 
ported generally ahead of last year. 
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MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway 


47 West 34th Street 
New York 


Basic-type shoes with the 
4-point ieshines of Bellaire 
COMFORTABLES, and FOOT- 
LOOSE sHOES by Bellaire 
are never outmoded. Low 
and medium heels, to help 
properly support all wom- 
en on their feet in today’s 


THE FOOT SLLMDI BITING SHOE 


COMFORTABLES 


BASIC Types Today 
May Be STANDARDIZED Tomorrow 


jobs, to help them “Keep 
Their Feet.” With air-cush- 
ion-coinfort features. Tai- 
lored on Bellaire’s exclus- 
ive. basi¢-type combination 
lasts to fit snugly, correctly. 
Styled to look well. Made to 
wear well. Valuable today, 


WANDA 


AAA to 








the Bellaire dealer fran- 
chise may spell salvation 
tomorrow. Put your house 
in order. 


Write for Spring 1942 Catalog 
of In-Stock Styles 


25 ro $6 


RETAILERS 


+ 


9563 — White Kid. Also in 
Black Kid (leather heel ) 
EEE 





College Promotion Uses 
Student Photos 


BaToN RovuGce, La. — Lou Markus, 
women’s shoe buyer for Dalton’s, here, 
has become more or less an expert in 
selling the collegiate market after two 
years of relations with Louisiana State 
University students. When he took over 
the department, only about 10 per cent 
of the total volume was made up of 
college-girl purchases; now, after two 
years, the latter purchase about 35 per 
cent of the yearly turnover. 

A series of bi-weekly sportswear ads 
produced by Dalton’s women’s shoe de- 
partment, showing a photograph of one 
or more popular L.S.U. girls wearing 
a pair of shoes selected from the store 
stock, has been responsible. A popular 
leader is picked, and in return for per- 
mission to use her photo, the girl is 
given the pair of shoes photographed 
on her feet, and asked to send her 
friends in whenever possible. After the 
ad has run in the city newspaper, it is 
re-run in the campus newspaper. 

Mr. Markus makes up his youth- 
style selection for each season by actu- 
ally going out to the campus, and find- 
ing out what undergraduate girls want. 
Making two or three trips, he notes the 
style of every shoe he sees at the school, 
averages the result, and buys. largely 
against first-hand information obtained 
in this way. Last year, the survey 
showed a certain type of pump in de- 
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mand, although Mr. Markus had not 
previously intended to buy it. He or- 
dered a complete size run of this shoe, 
and was rewarded with an almost in- 
stantaneous sellout. 

Mr. Markus’ window display, after 
appearing in the store windows for a 
week at a stretch, often “work over- 
time”; they are packed up whole, and 
sent out to the university for use by a 
“display window trimming class” re- 
cently developed at L.S.U. Supplying 
as many as two dozen pairs of shoes, 
professional display materials, and pho- 
tographs of good selling windows, Mr. 
Markus has been able to put more than 
200 pairs of shoes per term into the 
classroom, and invokes a lot of interest 
in new styles. 


Tips on Care of Shoes 


DENVER, Cou.—As a part of its con- 
tribution to the war program, the Den- 
ver Dry Goods Co. has been running 
tips to people on care and preservation 
of various items of merchandise. A re- 
cent full-page (tabloid) advertisement 
was devoted entirely to shoes. Two- 
thirds of the space presented six lead- 
ing brands; the remainder was devoted 
to news “About the Denver’s Shoe 
Salon,” and suggestions titled “Get 
Longer Service Out of Your Shoes.” 

Informal comments were presented 
under the first heading, covering the 
subiect of fitting. 

“The knowledge of the man who fits 


your shoes is as important as the shoes 
themselves. That is why everyone who 
serves you in our Shoe Salon is an ex- 
pert on types of feet and what shoe 
gives the most perfect comfort to each,” 
the copy ran, continuing with facts 
about fitting and the suggestion of foot 
examination if feet hurt. 

The tips for longer service contained 
suggestions for resting shoes between 
wearings, keeping them polished, keep- 
ing heels straight and in good con- 
dition, watching soles for breaks and 
resoling only if the uppers justify the 
expense. 

“Place shoe trees (you can buy them 
in the Notions Shop) in shoes imme- 
diately after wearing them,” the copy 
ran. “Shoe racks or bags (Notions 
Shop) help keep shoes from being 
scuffed.” 


Retail Shoe Sales Up 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. — With war re- 
strictions on tires, gasoline, and auto- 
mobiles, people are relying more on 
their feet, according to the 40 per cent 
increase in retail shoe sales in inde- 
pendent Indiana stores during March, 
1942, over the sales volume in March, 
1941, as shown by Indiana Business 
Review of Indiana University. The 
March, 1942, total surpassed the Feb- 
ruary, 1942, volume by 60 per cent. 
The first quarter in 1942 showed an 
increase of 37 per cent over the same 
period in 1941. 
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Women's Shoes 





QUALITY 
WOMEN'S SHOE JOBS 


FROM 
AMERICA’S FINEST FACTORIES 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St., New York ity 











Innersoles 


NEWFLEX 


ING COMP. 
TANNERIES AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
SALES: CHICAGO, 223 W. LAKE ST. ¢ BOSTON, 42 UNCOLN ST. 


PIGSKIN 


COUNTER VELTING 


Moccasins 
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Men's, Boys’, Ladies’ 
$1.30 » 
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THE ARNOFF SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
101 Duane Street New York, MN. Y. 

















Sterling Shoe Shop Opens 


ELKHART, IND. — The Sterling Shoe 
Shop has opened at 405 S. Main St., 
featuring shoes for women. 
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Remodeled Store Opens 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis.— The Sheboygan 
Dry Goods Co. observed the grand 
opening of its remodeled store here May 
13. Feature of the renovated store is 
the family shoe department on the main 
floor which has been modernized with 
prima vera paneling and showcases, 
finished in light walnut. New stream- 
lined chrome and leatherette chairs 
have been added along with new fluor- 
escent lighting. Joseph Laskowski is 
manager and Paul Renzelman assistant 
manager of the shoe department. 


Tanner Producing 
Protective Leathers 


Boston, Mass.— During a _ recent 
visit to the company’s headquarters, 
Gustave Sokol, manager of the Glove 


GUSTAVE SCKOL 


and Garment Leather Division of the 
Colonial Tanning Co., reported that the 
production of these types of leathers 
has developed remarkably well in the 
past year, and that a large percentage 
of the company’s product is going into 
protective clothing and leather gar- 
ments for the United States Govern- 
ment. The Glove and Garment Leather 
Division is located in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Report Good White Season 


Detroit, Micu.—“This is a strong 
white season in Michigan,” according 
to S. S. Weiss, chairman of the Monthly 
Shoe Fair sponsored by the Michigan 
Shoe Travelers’ Club, of which he is 
also a vice-president, after a canvass 
of sales by representative shoe travel- 
ers. 

“White is leading in all lines. The 
leaders are white and brown combina- 
tions, closely followed by white and 
black—which means patent today. 
Beige in linen fabric is going well, 
also. 


Sell Shoes with Men’s Hats 


New ORLEANS, La.—About three out 
of five customers who buy a new hat 
at D. H. Holmes Company’s men’s 
store also buy a new pair of shoes, as 
the result of a clever interdepartmental 
selling program between the hat and 
shoe management. 

“Hats and shoes have a lot closer 
analogy than the average store sus- 
pects,” J. H. Dumonty of the men’s de- 
partment pointed out, “because the man 
who dons a handsome new hat will al- 
ways look at his shoes, and if they 
aren’t up to par, he will want to re- 
place them. New shoes also make the 
old topper look dingy; and while the 
customer may think of his clothing, too, 
it will usually be the hat and shoes 
which he will buy first.” 

The hat and shoe departments, which 
are located back to back in Holmes’ 
men’s store, have worked a cooperative 
program where no customer of either 
department leaves the store without 
having been “exposed” to the other. 
Shoe men spend a day or so each sea- 
son in the hat department learning 
enough about hats to be able to talk 
about them confidently, while two hat 
men put in a day in the shoe depart- 
ment, studying the shoes which are best 
matched up with the hats they sell 
daily. Managers of each department 
quiz their salesmen after this event, to 
make sure that men can suggest and 
even sell the other department’s mer- 
chandise. 

“We try to tie up a shoe with a hat 
in such a way that the customer sees 
that they go together,” Mr: Dumonty 
said. “For example, the man why buys 
a pearl gray hat with an upturned 
brim will usually want a_ sharply- 
pointed black oxford of equal smart- 
ness. The man who buys a sporty snap 
brim will want an antique tan brogue 
oxford, and the customer who buys a 
pork-pie, Tyrolean, etc., will go for a 
crepe sole sport shoe, reversed calf, etc. © 
It is our men’s business to figure cor- 
rectly the choice for each, and to pre- 
sent them to the customer while he is 
still thinking about the difference the 
new hat or shoe makes in his appear- 
ance.” 

“The customer may not buy at once,” 
Mr. Dumonty summed up. “But we 
have found that invariably he will be 
back a couple of weeks later to buy the 
shoe or hat which has been shown him. 
The idea of matched hats and shoes is 
new to everybody—and it gives us a 
fine selling point.” 


Cass with Kirstein Leather Co. 


PEABODY, Mass.—Charles Cass, for- 
merly superintendent of the tannery of 
J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc., of Lynn, is 
now general manager of the tannery of 
the Kirstein Leather Co., Peabody, tan- 
ners of cowhide and calf leather. 

He is, a son of the late William F. 
Cass, who was a member of the former 
Salem shoe manufacturing firm of Cass 
& Daley. 
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Dates to Remember 


Convention, California Shoe Retail- 
ers’ a Hotel St. Francis, 
San F 
ee ae 24, 25, 26, 27, 1942 
Annual Gulia. Pacific North- 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, 


May 30, 31, June 1, 2, 1942 
Pre-Fall Show, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. June 1, 2, 1942 
Boston Shoe Fair, Hotel Statler 
and Parker House, Boston, Mass. 
June 1, 2, 3, 4, 1942 
Fall Shoe Convention, Mid-Conti- 
nent Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. June 7, 8, 9, 1942 
New York State Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation Meeting, Syracuse, New 
York. June 14, 1942 
Golf Tournament, Central Pennsyl- 
vania Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion. sg Country Club, 
Lancaster, P: ...Jume 19, 1942 
July Fall Rice Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. July 6, 7, 1942 





Personnel Changes 
In San Francisco 


San Francisco, Cat.—F. J. Espo- 
sito, formerly manager of Market 
Street branch of Regal Shoe Company, 
has resigned for defense work, and 
Edward L. Larsen is acting manager. 

W. R. Robertson, former manager of 
shoe department of Berger’s, has en- 
tered the Marine Corps at San Diego, 
and J. S. Thompson has been made the 
new manager. 

Fred A. Seach, former manager of 
the downstairs store of Innes Shoe Co., 
Los Angeles, is now on the sales force 
of the Florsheim Shoe Shop, 884 Mar- 
ket Street. 

Arthur J. Elias, formerly of Port- 
land, Oregon, where he was well known, 
is now manager of Leed’s shoe store, 
877 Market Street, here. 

Roy Oscarson has been appointed 
district manager for Edison Bros. 
Stores, Inc., with headquarters in San 
Francisco. He succeeded Keith Kep- 
ley who entered the armed service. 


Opens New Store 


San FRancisco, CAL.—B. L. Cape- 
hart, district manager of Gallen-Kamp 
Shoe Company, announced the opening 
of a new branch store at 997 Market 
Street, with Frank Bionbi, formerly of 
Stockton, Calif., as manager. The 
new store has the very latest fluorescent 
lighting equipment. Another branch, 
at 2lst and Mission Streets, has been 
remodeled. 


Transferred to Atlanta Plant 


ATLANTA, GA.—Raymond J. McGinty 
has been transferred from Columbus, 
Ohio, to Atlanta as office manager for 
the General Shoe Corporation’s plant at 
16 Yonge St., S.E. 
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STERLING LAST CORP. 








SKI BOOTS ~~ SKATE OUTFITS 


HERE'S AN — 9 PROPOSITION! 


Buy Now — Pay Later 


Complete Line Ski Boots and Ice Skate Outfits 
e IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
@ SEPT. Ist DATING. PAYABLE OCT. 10, 1942 
@ OFFERED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
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Send for Catalog — ASCO ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 





THE ARNOFF SHOE CO., [OJ] DUANE ST., N. Y. C. 











To Continue Store Operation 


Detroit, MicH.— Operation of the 
Health Spot Shoe Store at 117 East 
Grand River Avenue, in the heart of 
downtown Detroit, will be continued by 
Mrs. John W. Husted, widow of Dr. 
Husted, the owner of the store for eight 
years, who died about a month ago. 
Policy will remain as before, and the 
store remains under the direct manage- 
ment of Harry T. Martell, who has been 
store manager for about two years. 

This change does not affect the 
Health Spot store on Park Avenue, nor 
a similar store in the suburbs, which 
are separately owned. 





Training Women Salespeople 


MIAMI, FLA.—Ten young women have 
been given special training in shoe sell- 
ing at Burdine’s, here. Instruction 
consisted of class work with lectures 
and some time spent in the department 
and stock room learning the merchan- 
dise. This provides Burdine’s with a 
force of trained shoe salespeople at all 
times ready to replace those men being 
called into service. 





Then, as Now, Recorder 
Advertisers Were Leaders 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


But if you think you have troubles 
today, with style changes, priorities, 
price ceilings and what not, remember 
that in the early days, according to 
the article in the first Boor AND SHOE 
RECORDER, describing the shoe business 
of sixty years previous, shoes were 
manufactured in New England, taken 
by the maker to Cuba in sailing boats, 
traded for sugar which was sent to 
Russia and exchanged for hides which 
were brought back to New England. 

We wonder what the writers of sixty 
years hence will have to say about us? 
Will they review a continuance of the 
progress that has been perpetuated in 
the pages of Boor AND SHOE RECORDER 
these past sixty years Will they 
salute the same good firms that we 
salute today? We believe they will. 
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Shoe Man’s Son Receives 
Naval Commission 


BrRocKTON, Mass.—Jean Reed Keith, 
son of Harold C. Keith, president of the 
Geo. E. Keith Company, and Mrs. 
Keith, received his commission as en- 
sign at the hands of Rear Admiral 





JEAN R. KEITH 


Jacobs at the graduation exercises of 
the Midshipmen Training School, 
aboard the U. S. S. Prairie State in 
New York, recently. 

Ensign Keith was given a 48-hour 
leave before being ordered to return to 
the Prairie State as instructor in navi- 
gation for the coming term, because of 
finishing among the top 10 scholars in 
the class. 


No Stock on View 
In New Department 


Baton Rovuce, La—The trend to- 
ward footwear salons where no rows of 
shoe boxes are on view has extended 
over into the men‘s shoe field at Dal- 
ton’s, where men’s shoe buyer Robert 
Robinson recently completed a brand- 
new shoe department of this type. 

Although there is a 3500-pair stock 
of shoes immediately behind the rear 
wall, none whatsoever appears in the 
department. Two small bleached-wal- 


nut platforms on either side of a full- 
length mirror on the left wall show 
half a dozen pairs, otherwise the cus- 
tomer selects from the window outside, 
or merely states his choice. The depart- 
ment is a single room, with pastel 
plaster walls, a light maroon carpet, 
and a red leather bench which runs 
around three walls replacing the more 
or less standard stools. The full-length 
mirror is 8 ft. tall, and of sufficient size 
that any man can examine his appear- 
ance from head to foot from anywhere 
in the room. “Men like the continental 
atmosphere,” Mr. Robinson says, 
“which fits in very well with the higher- 
price shoe line we stock. They appear 
to be pleased with the privacy, and the 
neat uncluttered appearance of the 
room, as much as women would be.” 
That his theory works out may be seen 
from the fact that the shoe department, 
first men’s footwear venture of the 
store, grossed $1800 more for the first 
month’s quota than had been expected. 


Once a Shoe Man— 
Now a Corporal 


Los ANGELES, CALaF.—Tracy W. Put- 
man, who resigned his post of office 
manager for the Brown Shoe Co. offices 
in the Hotel Lankershim to enter the 
Army a few months ago, has been made 
a corporal. He is stationed at Fort 
McArthur, San Pedro, Calif. 





Sales Maintain High Level 


Dauuas, Tex.—J. A. Kuykendall, of 
the women’s shoe department at Volk 
Brothers, reports: “We have enjoyed a 
nice business right along since the 
Easter peak. There has been a good 
demand for black patents, gabardines 
and combinations of patent and gabar- 
dine. Calf in colored leathers with 
medium high heels, in both dress and 
semi-dress shoes, is very good. Multi- 
colors and whites are just beginning to 
move. Play Shoes are big. There is a 
tendency among customers to buy extra 
pairs, and we are having a few multiple 
sales, such as five or seven pairs to a 
customer.” 
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Right for Little Feet 
Healthy Growth to Enjoy 


Order 
#742—White Elk 
=740—Patent 


Leather 
In-Stock Sizes 2-9 


Foot sizes and types of lasts are stadied 
by the Elam organization to make your 
stock of Summer shoes for children sal- 
able and serviceable—airy and right. 


Select from Elam catalog. 


PRE-WELTS — shipped speedily from 
in-stock. 


F.S. ELAM SHOE CO. 


Lober Store Remodeled 


SPRINGFIELD, ILi.— Lober’s Shoe 
Store at 514 East Adams Street, was 
re-opened recently. The store has been 
completely remodeled and air-condi- 
tioned, providing Springfield with one 
of the finest and largest shoe stores in 
the central Illinois territory. Outstand- 
ing features of the streamlined store 
are new fluorescent lights and the air 
conditioner. 

The store is under the management 
of Harry Liberman, who is featuring 
a large stock of women’s shoes and 
handbags in new Summer styles and 
colors. A complete stock of women’s 
hose is also carried. 





Modernized Store Reopened 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Following com- 
plete modernization, Bernstein’s has re- 
opened. The women’s shoe department 
has been made into a salon-type section, 
entirely separated from the main sell- 
ing floor. This department features two 
brands, with a price range of $5 to 
$8.50. Because of a definite demand for 
better quality footwear, a $3.50 line, 
which was previously carried, has been 
discontinued. 

The men’s department features shoes 
retailing from $6.95 to $8.95, with a 
few to $12.50. Hubert Lamphier is 
manager of both shoe departments. 
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His Hobby Is Flying 




















Minneapolis, Minn.—When he isn't selling 
shoes for J. P. Smith Shoe Co. through- 
out the Middie West and Northwest, Bill 
Adams is flying a cub plane or fishing. 
He has been in the shoe business for 12 
years, and with the above firm well 
over a year. He's pretty much covered 
the country selling shoes, including both 
the West Coast and New England states. 
He's now well known to retailers in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Missouri, lowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
His home and headquartérs are in 
Minneapolis. 





War Industry Stimulates 
Work Shoe Sales 


SPOKANE, WASH.—For some time 
dealers in men’s shoes here have re- 
ported a stimulation in their volume 
and also new business in the sale of 
military shoes occasioned by the con- 
centration in Spokane of a number of 
important military units. 

Following this, the beginning of con- 
struction here of large war industries 
and the announcement officially of 
several others for Spokane, increased 
attention has turned to work shoes. It 
is expected by authorities that the peak 
of construction employment here will 
be reached about the end of July with 
10,000 new skilled workmen in this dis- 
trict by that time. The permanent em- 
ployees in these plants after they 
are in operation is estimated at about 
15,000; this is civilian employment 
only. 

This makes it clear that the business 
in work shoes looms as increasingly im- 
portant, and of course, all shoe business 
will benefit by the arrival here of these 
workmen, many of them with families. 

A first result is the announcement 
that a new store is being opened in 
suburban Spokane Valley, in a good 
residential district not far removed 
from one of the biggest war industry 
plants just started. Dan Giboney, well 
known here for some 18 years, is the 
owner. The new undertaking will be 
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and Red 
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SHOE COMPANY 


157 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











called “Giboney’s” and will carry a 
complete line of national brands in 
work clothes, work shoes, sportswear 
and all men’s needs. 





Fabrics for Summer Selling 


MiamI1, Fita.—Early Summer predic- 
tions from this area included fabrics 
as something to watch. This has been 
confirmed as a good volume item. Many 
of the shops featured one or two ex- 
clusive lines, and these for the most 
part have been well liked. Burdine’s 
had one number, a walled last specta- 
tor pump of natural elasticised fabric 
with tan calf trim, that has been pop- 
ular all through the season. A plastic 
mesh that closely resembled a cobweb, 
sold well in both pump and sandal 
models. The mesh, made gay by an 
overlay of multicolored braid lattice 
over the white mesh, has been popular 
because of its round-the-clock versatil- 
ity. 

A number of shops along Lincoln 
Road have done well with fabric even- 
ing slippers, particularly such items 
as non-tarnishable gold colored India 
cloth embroideries. 

Delman’s had a fine garden of Eden 
print, sandal pump, flattered by a ser- 
pentine bow, that met with a good re- 
sponse. So did a similar model in cot- 
ton mesh edged with colored kid. This 
was featured in eight combinations. 
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POSITION WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





S HOE BUYER AND MANAGER with eighteen 

years’ experience. Address #532, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


S ALESMEN calling on Manufacturers, Chain 
Stores. etc.. to carry fine quality, medium 
priced line of Bows and Ornaments for Wo- 
men’s Shoes; Good territories open; liberal com- 





HOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED SHOE 

MAN, capable of assuming complete charge 
of any Shoe situation; buying, merchandising, 
or manager. Available about June 15th; Mar- 
ried a14l not liable to be drafted. Address #539. 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street. New York, N. Y. 


WANT POSITION — MANAGING MEN’S 

SHOE DEPARTMENT or store. New York 
City, or vicinity; 14 years’ experience managing, 
selling, buying, etc. At present in charge of 
department on West Coast doing $20,000 an- 
nually; age 34; married; one child; draft No. 
3-A. Address #537, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED. ENERGETIC, AMBI- 

TIOUS YOUNG MAN; thirty years old; 
married; looking for opening as Manager with 
Growing Concern or Shoe Department; at pres- 
ent Manager-Buyer for exclusive Shoe Store. 
Having reached top in present position desire 
position offering future. For stock control, Low 
Inventories, have very successful background. 
Address #535, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street. New York City. 











FOR SALE 


HOE STORE EQUIPMENT; eighteen 
" months old; National Cash Register; Adrian 
X-Ray; Fluorescent Lights and other equipment. 
WHITNEY BOOT SHOP, 1909 South Avenue. 
Swracuse. New York. 








HOTELS 








FOR A GOOD DAY'S WORK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED + 





RATES FROM $3.25 
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To Represent Shoe Men 


SPOKANE, WasH.—Arthur Schulein, 
of the Arthur Schulein Shoe Shop, will 
represent the shoe fraternity as one of 
the Division Colonels in Spokane’s city- 
wide Red Cross roll call, to be held 
shortly. 





Address #540, care Boot & Shoe Re- 
corder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. N. Y. 





EXPERIENCED MEN WANTED to repre- 
sent large manufacturer of Growing Girls 
and Misses Sport Oxfords; Women’s Arch Type. 
AA-EEE;; to retail at $2.00 to $2.50, catering to 
the retail stores. Every number carried in 
stock. Territories open in all States; only ex- 
perienced men wanted; straight commission. Ad- 
dress #538, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ALESMEN WANTED throughout the coun- 

try for interesting secondary article easy to 
sell; commission basis. J. H. STEINER, 129 
Broadway, New York City. 








SELL YOUR Searees STOCKS 


KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
Ey gh Rye — fy Fe 
trom jobbers and manufacturers. 
See cat oor eee 
108-110 Duane Street, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5378 


SHOE STORES WANTED 








79-81 Reade St., New York 
Unusual references on request 





MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





BRANNOCK 
SHOE FITTING DEVICE 


1. FIT BETTER—SELL MORE 


increase repeat sales 


2. ATTRACT NEW CUSTOMERS 
more professional skill 


3. CUT FITTING TIME IN HALF 


fewer try-ons; more sales 


Write for Scientific Folder and 
list of manufacturers offering 
Brannock Devices at special co- 
operative price. 











CASH 


For Entire Stocks or Surplus Merchan- 
dise. This is a good time to dispose of 
them. We can use any quantity and 
pay the highest prices. 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 








BUYERS OF 


MAN rear 2. ee 
URPLUS 


oe wes WE batts Gees Ws dis 
Branded or unbranded. Generous prices. 
Write, wire er phone. 
BARSH & 


19 N. Fourth St. —— 
Phone Market 


hia, Pa. 








Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Queen if Boe- 


Preserver, Quality. 
tonians, Stetson, Red Oross, Nunn-Bush, Ete. 
a BY! vi Bo R dA d B 7 N 

88 Reade St. t.. Cor. Cha 
Phone Barclay 7-7887. New ¥ Be City 
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Appointed to Civic Post 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Tom McCann, who 
for the last six years has been manager 
of the Crescent Department Store’s shoe 
clinic, has been named executive secre- 
tary of the Spokane Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 

The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimumn 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the otdion. | In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified ge enema is $5.00 an inch with o maximum of 46 en 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
&& Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office on Friday of the week preceding publication 
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Shoe Industry Marches On 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


ROLL CALL OF RECORDER “FIRSTS” 

April 3, 1912—“Last week’s issue of the Recorper 
finished the thirtieth complete year of publication. To 
undertake to call the roll of REcorDER innovations and 
origins in shoe trade journalism would be to furnish a 
catalog of tedious length. 

“The first full page advertising from a shoe manu- 
facturer that was ever printed (also still advertising). 

“The first foreign trade issues. 

“The introduction of ‘shoes and leather’ into the 
government consular service reports, instituted upon 
recommendation of the RECORDER. 


“The organization of the first Retail Shoe Dealers’ 


Association. 

“The first ‘half-tone’ cuts ever used illustrating shoes. 

“The first organized ‘Special Service to Shoe Adver- 
tisers’, including a corps of experienced artists, de- 
signers and ad writers.” 

EDITOR’S NOTE: And that ain’t by no means all. 


7 * - 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH MEN’S SHOES? 


June 10, 1922—“The men’s shoe business is in need of 
attention. If the men’s end of the business were con- 
ducted with one-half the attention now given to the 


women’s end the volume of sales could be increased 50 
per cent.” ‘ 


7 a * 


“GAS” PROBLEM IN ’22 
June 10, 1922—“Jim True says with a new high record 
of 845,232,000 gallons of gasoline on hand in this 
country, the price is naturally rising. Naturally. 
“Reflection after a Sunday drive: What d’yer mean— 


pleasure car?” 
* — + 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIMB BRIGADE 


June 17, 1922—“Half an inch, half an inch, 
“Half an inch shorter— 
“Whether the skirts are for 
“Mother or daughter. 
“Briefer the dresses grow, 
“Fuller the ripple now, 
“While whisking glimpses show, 
“More than they oughter.” 


* 7 * 


WANT SALESMEN LICENSED 
April 2, 1932—“The Philadelphia Retail Shoe Sales- 
men’s Association is sponsoring a bill to be introdueed 
in the Legislature providing for the licensing of shoe 
salesmen. 
“In a drive for more expert salesmen, the organiza- 
tion feels that they should be required to pass examina- 


Mey 23, 1942 





MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





MAKE MORE SALES 
with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 


Roller type device 


FOOT COMFORT easily 
provided for hard-to-fit or 
abnormal feet. Our Shur 
Doctor Shrinkers when usec 
with our specially pre 
pared fluids, give the 
proper Gt to shoes whici 
ft lerge around the top 
slip at the heel, or gap a: 
the sides. Any fullness o: 
wrinkles in leather or fan 
rie are easily shrunk with 
out harm. 


$17.0 


Special combination offer $25.00 (fluids in 
cluded in above prices). 


Send your order or write for detail informatics 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


121 B. Giet Street. Indianapotlia, ind 





tions on the anatomy of the foot. That would be a 
means toward the better fitting of shoes.” 


SHARING DEPRESSION WON’T END IT 


April 9, 1932—“Solby Montague Company of North- 
ampton, Mass., bought good advertising space to run 
the thrift editorial which carried the pertinent closing;: 

“Sharing depression will never end it. An old pair 
of shoes— instead of being a ‘badge of thrift’ should 
becomé a ‘badge of shame.’ ” 


* * * 
SANDALS FOR MEN?_ IMAGINE! 


April 9, 1932—“Contrary to the tradition that men 
won't accept a style that women started first, be it known 
that in Chicago they are selling suede shoes for men, 
unlined shoes for men, punched and ventilated shoes 
for men—and they are even considering sandals!” 


o ia * 


WALK AND LIKE IT 
March 7, 1942—“Walk and like it! The millennium of 


locomotion is here. No tires, no automobiles, no sitting 
down to get to your work. How are you going to do 
it! . . . Maype the little neighborhood shop will come 
into its own—that is, providing it can get the goods. 
But one fly in the ointment, one itch in the service, is 
the number of customers who are coming in saying: 
“My shoes hurt like sin. They are fitted wrong,’ for, 
believe it or not, yeu fitted that customer for no walk- 
ing, or practically none and now he and she find there 
are pressures in their feet that weren't these before. 
Oh, woe!” 





QUALITY 
carries on 


» SAL ra SrA 


“Britain Delivers 
The Goods" 
Proudly recommend 
KIWI STAIN SHOE POLISH 


and you will be amazed at the 
large number of repeat calls you 
will receive for this QUALITY 
leather preservative. A FREE 
regular size container of KIWI 
data on the “KIWI SILENT 
SALESMAN” will be sent upori 
your request. 


LYONS & COMPANY 
122 DUANE ST., N. Y. C. 
SELL KIWI — AND BE SURE 





Business Good in 
San Franesico 


SAN FRANCISCO — With March sales 
up 19 per cent in San Francisco and 
Oakland over March of last year, shoe 
merchants cannot complain of business. 
So far there has been no shortage in 
stocks, other than rubbers, and even 
the smaller stores are- getting their 
usual deliveries, but they do not know 
how long this will continue. Many 
stores are losing their men salesmen, 
either to the armed forces, or to more 
remunerative defense industries, and 
women are being trained for sales 
forces in several establishments. 

A pay boost of $3 a week has been 
granted 5500 employees of 21 retail 
store members of the San Francisco 
Retailers’ Council, effective until Feb- 
ruary 20, 1944. 

With many people leaving their cars 
at home and using street cars to get 
to work, the dealers of San Francisco 
have been asked to stagger their work 
hours, the larger stores to remain open 
until 6 P. M. to distribute the trans- 
portation load. 

Retail stores are also working on a 
plan to curtail delivery service. Only 
one délivery a day will be made in resi- 
dential districts, and no call-backs will 
be made, or calls for returned goods, 
etc. 


L) 





A Buying Guide 


TO ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


AMERICAN HIDE & LEATHER CO., Boston, Mass 
AMERICAN OAK LEATHER COMPANY 
ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City 
BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City 
BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASS, GEO. H., & CO., Wilton, Me 
BELLAIRE SHOE CO., Portland, Me 
BEST SHOE CO., Boston, Mass 
BRANNOCK DEVICE CO., Syracuse, N. Y 
BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo 
CAMBRIDGE RUBBER CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa 
COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. ....... 0.6.0. -00ee eee eecceeenes 10, 11 
COG, WW. Bi, OO, TURMIMNET, The We cnc tic ccc venevicwacevegeccesscnsece tsesectornss 6,7 
CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORP., Lynchburg, Va 
CURTIS, STEPHENS & EMBRY CO., INC., Reading, Pa. 
CURTIS SHOE CO., Mariboro, Mass. 
DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO., Cambridge, ene. 
Front Cover, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 60 
DONOVAN, F. C., INC., Boston, Mass 63 
DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. 
DUNGAN, HOOD 4& CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa 
DU PONT, E. |., DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Arlington, N. J 
ELAM, F. S., SHOE CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
EVANS, JOHN R., & CO., Camden, N. J. 
FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, Chicago, Iii. 
GALLUN, A. F., & SONS CORP., Milwaukee, Wis. 
GILASH SHOE CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
GILBERT SHOE CO., THE, Thiensville, Wis. 
GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 
GREENBAUM TANNING CO., Chicago, III. 
GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
GROVER, JJ. J.. SHOE CO., Boston, Mass. 
HANAN & SON, INC., Chicago, III. 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Danville, III. 
HOTEL LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo 
HUBSCHMAN, B., & SONS, INC., Philadeiphia, Pa. ....... prtteeeeseseeeeees 2nd Cover 
HUTCHINSON-WINCH SHOE CO., Boston, Mass. ....-. 26... eee renee ern ernnee 66, 67 
ISELIN, WILLIAM, & CO., INC., New York City 
JOHNSTON & MURPHY, Newark, N. J 
KEITH, GEORGE E., CO., Brockton, Mass. 
KIEFER, EDGAR S., TANNING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich 
KINNEY, G. R., CO., New York City 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 
LIBBEY, W. S., & CO., Lewiston, Me. 
LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO., Lima, O. 
LYONS & CO., INC., New York City 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING, New York City 
MARKS, L. V., & SONS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
MILLER SHOE CO., THE, Cincinnati, O. 
MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY SHOE CO., Danvers, Mass. 
NASHUA SLIPPER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND SHOE & LEATHER ASSN., Boston, Mass. 
NUNN-BUSH SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
OHIO LEATHER CO., Girard, O. 
ROBERTS-HART, INC., Keene, N. H. 
ROSS, A. H., & SONS CO., Chicago, Ili. 
RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 
SALVAGE, LOUIS H., SHOE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
SALVAGE-MOLLOY SHOE CO., INC., Manchester, N. H. 
SCHNEIDER SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
SHOE FORM CO., INC., Auburn, N. Y. 
SCHOLL MFG. CO., INC., Chicago, Ill. 
SMELTZER, E. C., CO., Indianapolis, | 
SMITH, J. P., SHOE CO., Chicago, Il! 
STACY-ADAMS CO., Brockton, Mass. 
STERLING LAST CORP., New York City 
SURPASS LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TAYLOR, THOMAS, & SONS, INC., Hudson, Mass. 
TROSTEL LEATHER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORP., Jefferson City, Mo.. 
UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. .... ~~... cee ence e nce reer n ene ewer ennes 74, 75 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass 
UNITED STATES SHOE CORP., Cincinnati, O. 
WEIL, M. K., SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
WRIGHT, E. T., & CO., INC., Rockland, Mass 
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Many business and professional men in your community have 
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been too conservative, or too busy, to discover what a whale of a 
ing effort will yield important added profits. And the alert merchant will 
always explain that when Nunn-Bush makes them they’re Ankle-Fashioned! 


a few holes make. 
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PLENTY OF HEAD ROOM 
FOR 


STRIDE-RITE DEALERS 


Our policies of being priced in line with current con- 
ditions . . . and of doing everything possible to protect 
the position of Stride-Rite dealers . . . have served our 
customers well many times in the past. But, never 
have those policies paid better dividends than right 


now. 


The recent price ceiling order found Stride-Rite shoes 
priced exactly in line with current market conditions 
... and practically all Stride-Rite dealers in the same 
situation. Consequently, neither their retail price 
setups nor their markups have been disturbed . . . a 
situation which makes them glad they are Stride-Rite 


dealers . .. makes us proud that we have served them 


well . . . and demonstrates that a manufacturer’s re- 
sponsibility includes more than merely making and 
shipping good shoes. 


GREEN SHOE MFG. CO. 


* BOSTON + MASS - 


“STRIDE RITE 





